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which together constitute social 
work. = “— To women with the 
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SOCIAL MICROBE HUNTERS' 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


OQ ONE who (like the writer) has 

given more than half of a long life to 

social work, the recent developments 
of the profession are absorbingly interest- 
ing. The progress has been from repairs 
and patchwork, under the name of “ relief,” 
to constructive efforts, not merely recon- 
struction of broken families or individuals 
in their present environments, but widening 
out into improvement of the environments— 
even to efforts toward a better society. 

Relief, indeed, is more liberal than ever 
before. But that vicious kind of relief 
which made possible the continuation of the 
bad conditions from which sprang the dis- 
tress which we relieved is now generally 
recognized for the evil thing it is. Every 
social worker who is not completely fossil- 
ized now sees relief as always, or almost 
always, not an end but a means. The func- 
tion of the social worker is becoming more 
and more the bringing in of a better social 
order. 

Much of the advance is possible because 
we are living in a new era of the world. 
We are under an economy based on social 
surplus, not on scarcity. Our unparalleled 
material prosperity has made possible the 
revolution, or evolution, of social work. 


*Given at the Ohio Welfare Conference, Octo- 
ber 14, 1926. 





One of the recent “ best-sellers’ in the 
non-fiction class which has interested me 
profoundly is de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters.* 
Many of my audience, I have no doubt, have 
read this book. To those who have not I 
commend it highly, especially to all social 
workers. Beginning with Leeuwenhoek who, 
300 years ago, invented and used the first 
microscope, powerful enough to show the 
micro-organisms which swarm in a drop of 
stagnant water, it ends with Ehrlich whose 
marvelous persistence achieved with his 
606th consecutive experiment the combina- 
tion of arsenic which kills the spirochetes of 
syphilis and spares the man in whose blood 
they swarm. 

The stories de Kruif tells us are of perse- 
verance, genius, patient labor, faith in 
science, and sometimes heroism. [ know no 
story more thrilling than that of the men 
associated with Walter Reed in his search 
for the microbe of yellow fever in Cuba. 
Because the disease cannot be given to any 
of the animals used for experiment by other 
microbe hunters, only human beings availed 
for the purpose. It was necessary, after 
proving that the infection could not be car- 
ried, as had been thought, by the clothing, 
bedding, or even the discharges of the sick, 
to prove also that those who had been ex- 


* Harcourt Brace, New York, 1926, 363 pp. 
231 
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posed to such carriers and had not come 
down with the disease were not, themselves, 
immune. The only certain way to establish 
this crucial fact was to infect them, by means 
of the stegomya, and have them suffer an 
attack of the fever. These men, with a 
heroism equal to any on the field of battle, 
offered themselves voluntarily, refusing the 
proffered money reward. One of them, the 
heroic Lazear, died. His name should go 
down for all time, as one of the saviors of 
the race, a man who died for men. The 
others recovered, but their health was 
permanently impaired and they did not live 
long after their heroic service. All honor 
to them. 

The story of the microbe hunters brings 
to mind with great emphasis the fact that 
the old anthropocentric theory of the uni- 
verse is a fond delusion, that man is not 
Nature’s favored darling, that the world can 
be made a livable place for civilized man 
only by his own strenuous efforts. Nature, 
if not hostile to man, is certainly cold and 
indifferent. She values her microbes as 
highly as her men. She loves her noxious 
weeds as much as her loveliest flowers. Her 
poisonous berries grow as rankly and are 
colored as beautifully as her choicest fruits. 
The deadly nightshade and the wholesome 
tomato belong to the same family of plants 
and grow with equal luxuriance. Nature 
ranks her cows and sheep and antelopes no 
higher than her coyotes, her grizzly bears, 
and her skunks. The life of man is a con- 
tinuous struggle against the adverse forces 
of Nature. Cold and heat, droughts and 
floods must be met and overcome. The 
struggle for the possession of the earth, be- 
tween the world of insects and the world of 
men, is a perennial one, and in some places 
a doubtful one, with the odds in favor of the 
insects. We can live and prosper only as 
we conquer Nature and bend her to our 
ends. 

Yet year by year, or decade by decade, we 
gain one victory after another. The black 
plague which 700 years ago destroyed half 
the population of Europe, seems extinct. 
Yellow fever has been banished from our 
southern states, from Cuba, from the Canal 
Zone; a recent report from the United 
States Health Service said that only in 
distant Ecuador did it linger. Driven thence 
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it will vanish from the earth. We know 
how to exterminate malaria, and will do it 
when we are strong and brave enough, 
Small-pox is conquered. Lubonic plague, 
typhus, typhoid are known, and known to 
be conquerable. Diphtheria has lost its 
worst terror. We may hope with reason 
that all germ diseases, some day, in the near 
or the distant future, will be abolished. 

And in how many other ways has man 
learned to subdue Nature and improve the 
natural world! Sanitation in the last cen- 
tury has added seventeen years to the aver- 
age of Nature’s span of human life: perhaps 
a doubtful good, in view of the danger of 
over-population. Yet science has found a 
way to avert that disaster without recourse 
to infanticide. Of the wild and _ bitter 
almond, man has made the luscious peach. 
Nature’s sour, gnarled crab man has con- 
verted into the delicious Winesap, or Jona- 
than, apple. A Burbank gives us new and 
more flavorsome fruits. The providence of 
man can make the earth a paradise. 

Now just as in its physical aspects Nature 
must be fought and subdued to make a liv- 
able world, so in social aspects. Left to 
natural courses, social life—man in contact 
with man—is a chaos of conflicting passions 
and desires. The superstition of a primal 
state of mankind, all innocence and sweet- 
ness, as preached by Rousseau, no longer 
holds. The primal social state, like the 
primal physical state, was one of unceasing 
warfare and selfish struggle. Those who 
have, crave more; those who have not, crave 
to have. Every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost, is Nature’s primal 
law. Selfishness rules with a ruthless hand. 
To make the world a socially livable place 
can be done only by persistent, devoted 
effort, by courage and labor, and sometimes 
by heroism akin to that of the Microbe 
Hunters. First, patient observation and 
study, to find the causes of social ills, and 
then, by careful experiment, to find and 
apply the remedies. This, I take it, is the 
task of the social workers, whom I have 
called the Social Microbe Hunters. 

Now many causes, the more obvious, the 
immediate, are known. We know the social 
ill effects of disease and accident. Low 
wages and bad working conditions we can 
see as causes, although we are not always 
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brave enough to tell all we know about 
them. But the remoter causes, those that in 
their turn produce the immediate ones, are 
not so obvious. How many and intricate are 
the remoter causes of sickness, of ineffi- 
ciency, of unemployment? There is still 
much work for the social microscope. How 
inadequate and superficial is our knowledge 
of the causes of crime—that prolific source 
of social ill? Still less do we know how to 
avert it. What do we really know of prosti- 
tution? How abject is our ignorance of the 
causes and prevention of the stupendous 
folly and awful tragedy of war? Our social 
world is still largely a pathless jungle. We 
have made some progress in exploring it, 
we have cleared and drained some little 
corners around the edges, but there is still 
work for generations of devoted pioneers. 
The social worker exists to 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge 

the ford, 


Make ye sure to each his own, that he reap what 
he has sown. 


For the work of social betterment, no one 
is so well equipped as the social worker, 
for we know better than most of our fellow 
citizens the depth and breadth and height 
of social ills. We have first-hand knowledge, 
gained by actual contact; a knowledge of 
which the average, peaceful citizen, well-fed, 
complacent, self-satisfied, has little or none. 


Now the commonest and cheapest criti- 
cism of our theory of a better social order— 
where sickness, and bad housing that causes 
sickness, and dense ignorance, and unem- 
ployment, and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong shall not exist—is that it is vision- 
ary, because it means changing human 
nature and that is impossible. Would it 
not be a remarkable fact (if it were a fact) 
that, in a world of constant, perpetual 
change, where all is one universal flux, the 
one unchanging thing should be the thing 
most highly and most recently developed, 
most complicated, and therefore, we should 
suppose, most friable and pliable? Friends, 
when any one tells you that your radiant 
vision of a better social order is only a 
vision because you cannot change human 
nature, tell him, in the words of the old 
lady to a preacher of the wicked old gospel 
of Hell and Damnation, “ Thank God, you 
are a liar.” The assertion that human nature 
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is unchangeable is a cheap alibi for laziness 
and Jack of imagination. Human nature is 
like all nature, perpetually assuming new 
forms. Nothing is stationary, all is flux, 
growing or decaying. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Now how must the better order come? 
Not by legislation, though we do need some 
better laws, and still more the enforcement 
of the good laws we have (for instance the 
Bill of Rights of the U. S. Constitution). 
But the superstition of the omnipotence of 
the law maker, though it dies hard, is a 
superstition. How tragic has been the latest 
legislative attempt to make the country sober 
by wholesale we are just beginning to realize. 
What a charming world this would be if 
every man and every woman were a high- 
minded, devout, unselfish, intelligent person, 
possessed of good sense, good humor, and a 
good sense of humor. If legislation could 
work miracles, what better law could we 
enact than one that banished greed and 
selfishness, and made goodness, cheerful- 
ness, puremindedness, and devotion to high 
ideals compulsory? But the process is and 
must be a slow one. Salvation is of the 
individual. We can unite for effort but re- 
sults come one by one. But that is no cause 
for despair, rather for faith and courage. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labours and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things are they must remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When morning comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


Let us regard this teeming, struggling 
world, in which we find ourselves, not as a 
finished Cosmos, once perfect but now 
marred and ruined by evil and waste, not 
as a blind Chaos, rushing swiftly to destruc- 
tion, but as a place for heroic effort, where 
every blow struck in the right direction will 
count, where every man and every woman 
may find something to do that is worth 
doing. And when the skies are dark, when 
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moments of sadness and discouragement 
come-—as they inevitably must—and ap- 
parent failure impends, and the bright vision 
fails us, let us take heart and remember that 
We can not kindle when we will 
Che fire that in the heart resides. 
The spirit bloweth, and is still; 
In mystery the soul abides, 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be, through hours of gloom, fulfilled 
Durant tells us, interpreting William 
James, “only the individual has value; 
everything else is a means—even philosophy. 
We need on the one hand a state 
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which shall understand that it is the trustee 
and servant of the interests of individual 
men and women; and on the other a phi- 
losophy and a faith which shall *‘ offer the 
universe as an adventure rather than a 
scheme,’ and shall stimulate every energy 
by holding up the world as a place where, 
though there are many defeats, there are 
also victories waiting to be won. 


“A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail, 

Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost 
Weathered the gale.” 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN THE PROMOTION 
OF NORMAL FAMILY LIFE 


FLORENCE NESBITT 


District Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


T IS always desirable to test the results 
of any effort to improve human rela- 
tions, if some method can be found to 

make the test adequately. The United Chari- 
ties of Chicago hit upon the idea of trying 
to make such a test by comparing the con- 
dition of the family when the treatment be- 
gan with the condition when contact ceased, 
in order to discover what change for better 
or worse had taken place. The records of 
184 families were carefully studied to dis- 
cover the success or failure with these fam- 
ilies in promoting a normal family life, the 
goal of family social work. 

It did not seem possible to make this 
study cover an evaluation of case work 
methods, because of the large number of 
records studied and the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the difficulties presented by the situ- 
ations in which the families were found. 
In order to study the case work methods 
used in dealing with these situations, it 
would be necessary to divide them into many 
groups—such as those with feebleminded 
parents, juvenile delinquents, adult delin- 
quents, handicapped men, victims of in- 
dustrial accidents—and to study each group 
more intensively than the time available 
permitted. 

The schedules adopted, therefore, were 
designed to show the general family situa- 
tion at the beginning and at the end of con- 
tact with the United Charities, whether that 
time covered only a few months or a number 


of vears. There was no exhaustive attempt 
made to determine the causes of the changes 
which took place, whether they were the re- 
sult of forces existing within the family it- 
self, or existing in the community; whether 
they were due to the efforts of the case 
worker of the United Charities, or to 
those of other social service or community 
agencies, or to combinations of all these. 

In the cases where contact had ceased and 
the record of work done for the benefit of 
the family was finished, the study does not 
indicate the standards of family life re- 
garded as minimum by the case working 
staff of the United Charities. It does, how- 
ever, show what sort of conditions were 
allowed to remain without further efforts 
to improve them. These conditions might, 
even while representing the practice of the 
organization—handicapped by its limitations 
of staff, both as to number and equipment— 
he far from representing the standards re- 
garded as minimum. 

For the 184 families, the study answers 
the question, what becomes of the families 
which have found themselves, at some time, 
in need of the services of a family welfare 
society? To what extent do the families 
return to economic independence and to 
what extent do they become dependent on 
public or other private relief? To what 
extent are health problems, which were pres- 
ent at the beginning or developed during 
the time of contact, cleared up or placed 
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under adequate treatment’ What changes 
for the better, or worse, took place in the 
physical environment as to housing, house- 
hold equipment, housekeeping, and neighbor- 
hood? What educational gains, if any, had 
been made for both children and adults? 
How did the habits and behavior of the 
family, their relations to one another and 
to the community, and their religious and 
recreational life at the beginning of the 
United Charities’ cantact compare with these 
aspects of their life at the time the case was 
closed ? 

The results of family case work vary ac- 
cording to the character of the difficulties 
encountered and the response obtained from 
the family itself. With intelligent parents, 
eager for the welfare of their family, and 
willing to take advantage of all the service 
placed freely at their disposal by the differ- 
ent social service organizations of the city, 
improved conditions can be brought about 
with comparative ease. If there is illness, 
they can be directed to agencies which com- 
mand the best medical and nursing service 
the city affords. However, if there is a lack 
of industrial adjustment; of educational ad- 
vantages; of vocational training; of whole- 
some, suitable recreation; of legal service of 
any kind; of training for parenthood; of 
help in overcoming the drink or drug habit, 
their needs can be only partially met. 

There is indeed one very important need 
which can be met in Chicago, under existing 
conditions, in only a limited number of in- 
stances: the requirement of everv familv 
with children for good housing, in a neigh- 
borhood with good, wholesome influences. 
Families can be moved out of bad houses 
in the poorest neighborhoods into others 
somewhat better. Comparatively few can be 
helped into surroundings really good, for 
there are not enough of these to go around. 
Manv families must live in undesirable tene- 
ment houses, in overcrowded areas, where 
the neighborhood influences are demoral- 
izing. because there are too few houses or 
well-lighted flats in good residence sections 
where the rents make tenancy possible for 
a family on low income. Under these con- 


ditions, the case worker must often encour- 
age families to accept housing which is 
unsatisfactory but is still the best that can 
be hoped for under present conditions. 
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Therefore, in grouping the families studied 
under the headings used below, the adjust- 
ment to physical environment was regarded 
as successful if the housing and neighbor- 
hood conditions came as near as seemed 
possible to the standards adopted by the 
Committee on the Family of the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies. As a rule, this 
means dry, fairly light, and well-ventilated 
rooms of adequate size and number, accord- 
ing to the standard mentioned, but often 
located in a crowded part of the city where 
there is not adequate play space for children 
and where there are some unwholesome 
neighborhood influences. 


To What Extent Do the Familtes at the 
Close of Contact With the United Chari- 
ties Have a “ Successful” Family Life? 
In attempting to classify the individual 

families on this basis, all sorts of difficulties 
were encountered. The achievements which 
make up what is “ normal success” for one 
family are obviously very different from the 
achievements normally successful for an- 
other of different educational and racial 
background and degree of ability. Moreover, 
each family is made up of a number of 
different units, each of whom differs from 
the others. Some members may be industri- 
ally competent, engaged in an occupation to 
which they are well adapted, others incom- 
petent or ill-adjusted ; some above the aver- 
age in mental ability, some below; some with 
well-adjusted and some with _ ill-adjusted 
personalities ; and so on through numberless 
variations of ability to win what is com- 
monly regarded as success in life. 

The family situation, at the last contact. 
as it was revealed by the case record, was 
reviewed in its economic and health aspects. 
its physical environment, the school life of 
the children, and the relationship of the 
members of the family to one another and 
to the community. If the members of the 
family in industry were in work suited to 
their ability; if they were happy in it, and 
giving satisfaction to their emplovers at the 
best wages they were capable of earning, and 
the family income was managed with fair 
efficiency ; if the health of each ailing mem- 
ber of the family was receiving attention 


2 Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Fami- 
lies, page 4. 
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from an adequate medical agency; if the 
housing measured up to the standard out- 
lined, or as near it as choice of locations 
made possible, and the house was kept in a 
clean and orderly way; if the school children 
had regular attendance and reports showed 
good adjustment, each according to ability, 
and non-English-speaking adults were re- 
ceiving instruction; if the relationship be- 
tween parents and children, and between the 
children themselves, was one of affection 
and mutual consideration; if the recreation 
was wholesome ; and if the relationship with 
neighbors and associates friendly, then it 
was counted as having a successful family 
life. 

There were a few families which, judged 
by the information on the record, showed 
no indication of falling below this standard; 
there were a few more which seemed to fail 
in almost every respect to meet such require- 
ments of successful family life; between 
these two groups lay the largest number, 
successful in some respects, unsuccessful in 
others, and with some of its members better 
adjusted to life than others. There was also 
a great difference in the amount of informa- 
tion on the records of different families. 
Contact with some of them was much closer 
and acquaintance fuller. In the slighter 
records, information recorded about some of 
the less obvious aspects of family life espe- 
cially might have been misleading. For ex- 
ample, the relationship of the different 
members of the family to one another might 
appear good to casual observation when 
fuller knowledge of the situation would have 
shown it to be very poor. Some of the in- 
formation on which the following classifica- 
tions were made was negative; that is, if 
all the entries on the record relating to 
family relationships indicated that they were 
good, it was so considered, even though the 
information was not given in much detail. 

All of these limitations must be kept in 
mind in considering the value of the follow- 
ing classifications for the 184 families 
studied. The data on which this classifica- 
tion was made and the basis of selection can 
best be shown by illustrative stories. 


(1) Families Considered as Having a Suc- 
cessful Family Life—Twenty-four 
Would that all cases terminated as success- 
fully as this one: 





December 


Mr. B, a reliable workman of good character, 
had moved his wife and six children, under four- 
teen years of age, from a small town to Chicago 
on the assurance of a friend that he could get 
work here at a high wage. They had not enough 
capital for a proper start, and when he became 
unemployed a month later (August, 1923) were 
compelled to borrow for living expenses. The 
eight persons were living in one large, dingy, 
furnished room in a neighborhood of poor room- 
ing houses, sleeping on two beds and a mattress 
laid on the floor. Ten-year-old Bessie was deaf 
and dumb, and six-year-old Elbert, deaf. Both 
were going to school with normal children. Rose, 
8 years old, had a diseased ear which was receiving 
no treatment. Mrs. B was facing confinement with 
no money to pay doctor, nurse, or hospital. 

When the record was closed in February, 1924, 
a healthy baby had been safely born, through the 
care given by the dispensary. The family were 
living in four light, clean, dry rooms! in a fairly 
good neighborhood of working peoples’ homes. 
The father was working steadily, and the debts in- 
curred during his unemployment had been paid. 
The child with the diseased ear had recovered 
under dispensary care. The deaf children, after 
careful medical examination, had been placed in a 
school where there were special rooms for the 
deaf and dumb. The older children had been in- 
vited to clubs and classes at a neighboring settle- 
ment house. 

The church relationship was close—it was the 
church which first reported the need of the family 
to the United Charities. They were respected by 
their neighbors. The record did not contain much 
detail of the family relationships, but there were 
indications of the parents’ concern for the welfare 
of the children and nothing to suggest discord in 
the family. 





Families where the homes had been broken 
by the death of one of the parents, but where 
the adjustments which remained possible to 
them, in spite of this serious handicap, had 
been made in what seemed a satisfactory 
way, were classed in the group having a 
“ successful family life.” The K family is 
an illustration : 


Up to 1917 the K’s and their five children had 
known only a_ crowded neighborhood, with 
saloons, poolrooms, adjacent factories, and railroad 
tracks. It was here that the father’s breakdown 
with tuberculosis brought them to the United 
Charities and it was here that Herman, 10 years 
old, began misbehaving in school and sneaking into 
the movies. The two older brothers seemed to 
have resisted the influence of the bad moral sur- 
roundings, although the mother complained that 
Joseph disobeyed her. She used corporal punish- 
ment in dealing with them. She discouraged 
Joseph’s reading. She kept the house as clean as 


*It is doubtful whether the housing in four 
rooms, although exceptionally desirable, should 
have been taken as satisfactory. 
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possible in the dingy surroundings. She had con- 
tracted tuberculosis from her husband and was in 
a moderately advanced stage. Her eyes were badly 
strained from the embroidery she had been doing 
since Mr. K gave up work. All five children had 
also been infected with tuberculosis, the four 
younger with a glandular form and the oldest with 
an incipient lung infection. Mr. K died soon after 
the first contact with the United Charities. 

When the record closed in 1923, they were living 
in a clean, well-kept neighborhood of homes, many 
of them owned by their German and Swiss neigh- 
bors. Their own frame cottage had four large, 
well-sunned rooms; the back yard was a garden 
filled with vegetables. A vacant yard next door 
gave extra play space for the children. 

The three older boys, then 19, 16, and 14, were 
working and earning an aggregate wage of $54 a 
week. All had recovered from tuberculosis after 
months of treatment in the municipal sanitarium, 
with the children in the open-air school. Mrs. K 
had been induced to give up the embroidery that 
was straining her eyes. 

The boys learned to swim one summer when 
they were sent to the United Charities camp and 
it became one of their favorite forms of recre- 
ation. They belonged to the Y.M.C.A.; were tak- 
ing school work at night. The case worker had 
induced Mrs. K to modify her old world ideas of 
discipline and to allow Joseph, then 19, freedom to 
read and to go to gym as many evenings as he 
wished instead of only once a week. They seemed 
to have arrived at a good basis of mutual consid- 
eration, as shown by Mrs. K’s consulting the older 
boys when she thought of remarriage. 

An ambitious, upright, intelligent family had 
taken advantage of every chance given them for 
normal growth and development. 


(2) Successful in Most Aspects of Family 
Life—Seventy-four 


The J family was classed with those 
“successful in most aspects” instead of 
“successful,” because their physical en- 
vironment remained bad. 


Mrs. J was industrious and ambitious and, al- 
though she needed an operation, was working full 
time, earning $14 a week, when the United Chari- 
ties first became acquainted with her in 1923. 
With her six children, she had been living on this 
amount since the death of her husband in 1922, but 
in a dark, damp basement and in a poor residence 
district. The rooms were disorderly and dirty, and 
the mother and children all crowded into one bed 
to sleep because they were afraid. Four of the 
children were underweight. one had skin trouble, 
and one had leakage of the heart. 

Mrs. J had not been persuaded to move into bet- 
ter rooms up to the time the record was studied, 
18 months after the opening date, but she had 
responded eagerly to the instruction of the visiting 
housekeeper, and the rooms had been made much 
more attractive with clean curtains and an orderly 
The members of the family were 


arrangement. 
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sleeping two in a bed. She had followed the 
advice of the nutrition clinic about the children’s 
food, and they all showed gains, although only one 
had reached normal weight. Mrs. J was not so 
conscientious about following health instructions 
for herself, but at the close of the record the dis- 
pensary had reported she was doing so. She was 
receiving a mother’s pension of $100 a month. 
The United Charities was giving the additional 
help necessary so that she could give her time to 
the care of the children. She displayed an affec- 
tionate and intelligent devotion to them and used 
the help offered her in arranging time for recre- 
ation and for health. They all had a close connec- 
tion with their church, where the children attended 
clubs. 


Where there was a mentally defective 
parent, results in terms of successful life 
might be only partial, even where the re- 
sponsiveness of the family was all that could 
be desired and where a great deal of time 
and patient endeavor was expended by both 
the United Charities and other social service 
workers. 


Mrs. G had a mental age graded at nine years. 
Mr. G was intelligent, but had been overindulged 
by elderly foster parents, and when irritated by 
the dirty disorderly house, his wife’s nagging, and 
the ill-breeding of the children, took refuge in 
drink. The six children, from 3 to 11 years of 
age, were in a wretched physical condition, all 
seriously underweight, with decayed teeth and in- 
fected tonsils, and one with tubercular glands. 

The improvement in the family situation was 
brought about chiefly through securing good medi- 
cal care. An adequate physical examination 
showed that Mr. G had laryngeal tuberculosis. He 
was sent to a sanitarium and, although he did not 
stay to complete the treatment, he improved, began 
work, and drank less after he had left the sani- 
tarium. Before the time the record was studied, 
in July, 1924, three of the children had had their 
diseased tonsils removed and their teeth cared for, 
and they were in the nutrition section of the 
United Charities camp. The housekeeping was 
remarkably improved. Two individuals (instead 
of four) were sleeping in a bed. 

But the situation was still precarious, intensive 
work being needed to hold these gains and make 
others. A woman with the mentality of the aver- 
age child at 9 years is not capable of giving her 
children the oversight and training they need to 
help them make all their adjustments to life, 
although experience in life and willingness to fol- 
low advice may do much toward overcoming the 
handicap of low mentality. Yet it is almost too 
much to hope that such a father, with his inade- 
quate character, can give to the mother and chil- 
dren the help they need. The children were still 
poorly trained and unruly and not yet in good 
physical condition. Mr. G was still sometimes 
losing his struggle against his irritability and 
desire for drink. 
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I-ven where there was mental disease in 
one of the parents, family life might have 
become fairly successful: 


The B’s, with four underweight children, two of 
whom were rachitic, were living, in 1915, in three 
poor, vermin-infested rooms, scantily furnished, 
dirty and disorderly, in the most crowded part of 
the Italian district. For several years after this, 
they moved frequently from one wretched place to 
another. Later it was found that Mrs. B had 
dementia praecox. Mr. B was an unskilled worker 
with irregular employment. The low, undepend- 
able income, coupled with the wife’s inability to 
manage it, made the wretched living conditions and 
consequent ill-health inevitable. 

When the contact ended in February, 1924, the 
family was still living in the same neighborhood 
but were in four freshly-painted, light, airy rooms. 
They were kept clean; the beds were immaculate: 
the furniture had been newly painted. Mrs. B had 
received treatment at the state hospital for the 
insane, had improved and been paroled to her hus- 
band. She had been given training in housework 
and care of children at a neighborhood nursery 
and had been very grateful and eager to learn. 
The oldest girl had married but kept a close and 
affectionate contact with the family. The children 
showed unusual devotion to their mother, the older 
ones seeming to recognize her limitations in trying 
to help her. They were supporting themselves, 
since both the father and Sam, 16 years old, were 
working regularly. All the members of the family 
were in fairly good physical condition. 

The family apparently stood in need, however, 
of further help from the outside at the time con- 
tact ended. Dominic, then 14, was trying hard at 
school but was four years retarded in grade. 
Victor, 11, was said to be mischievous, and was 
three years retarded. There had been no intelli- 
gence tests made. The father was still sometimes 
violently impatient with Mrs. B’s forgetfulness. 


In the families where the situation was so 
hopeless that the only change for the better 
that could be expected was by breaking up 
the existing family group, each case was 
classed according to the desirability ot the 
adjustment made. The following case was 
placed in Class 2 because the father was re- 
ceiving suitable custodial care and treatment, 
the adjustment made for the three older 
children was good; and that for the grand- 
mother and youngest child was considered 
good except for the neighborhood. 


There were in the S family, in 1923, Harry, 12 
years old, and Thomas, 11, fine lads, doing excel- 
lent school work in grades one a half year and the 
other a year ahead of the average child of their 
ages ; Clara, 9 years old, frail and pretty, with a 
mild form of epilepsy, but doing average school 
work for her years; and Emily, an attractive child 
of 3. At the death of the mother the year before, 
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the father had stored his furniture and gone with 
the children from the good residential neighbor- 
hood where they had lived to his mother’s home 
in a desolate neighborhood of factories and rail- 
road yards. Here the habit of drink had grown 
upon him until he was no longer capable of sup- 
porting the family or giving them parental care, 
The grandmother loved them but was too old for 
the cares placed upon her. 

At the time the record was studied Mr. S, after 
months of alternate “sprees” and short working 
periods was in a state hospital being treated for 
alcoholism. The boys were in an excellent board- 
ing school and Clara in a boarding home specially 
selected for her, under the supervision of a psy- 
chiatric social worker. The grandmother had re- 
fused to leave her house in the undesirable neigh- 
borhood and had Emily with her. Contact with 
the members of the family had not ceased. The 
case worker hoped that they could be reunited in 
a home in a better part of the city, provided the 
father was cured. 


(3) Successful Aspects About Equal to the 
Unsuccessful—Stxty-six 

The general situation in the G family had 
greatly improved since the time they were 
first known to the United Charities and the 
family life seemed successful in some re- 
spects. They were, however, ill-adjusted in 
matters so important that it seemed neces- 
sary to class the family with this third 
group: 


Mrs. G had imprisoned her husband for abuse 
and non-support in another state, her first home on 
coming from Germany, and in 1916 sold her furni- 
ture for enough money to pay the transportation 
for herself and five children, all under 10 years of 
age, to Chicago. After two months of working to 
support the family, she broke down with tuber- 
culosis. She refused to consider returning to 
the east, saying that she could at least get 
work in Chicago. They were living in two rooms, 
dirty and scantily furnished, in a crowded neigh- 
borhood. The three older children had tubercular 
glands; one was seriously undernourished, and 
three had defective teeth and needed circumcision. 
Mrs. G herself, in addition to having tuberculosis, 
was in need of surgical and dental care. John, 10 
years old, had reached only the second grade be- 
cause he had been kept from school to care for 
the younger children while his mother worked. 
A sixth child was born six months after Mrs. G 
arrived in Chicago. 

At the close of contact with this family in 1923, 
they were living in four rooms—large, light and 
well kept but in an overcrowded neighborhood. 
They had become self-supporting through the 
mother’s working from 10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and with John, now 16, and Joseph, 15, both em- 
ployed. Joseph, however, was working without a 
certificate and did not qualify for one as he had 
not finished the sixth grade and, according to his 
birth certificate, was only 15 years old. Mrs. G's 
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work hours—i0:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.—were long, 
considering the needs of the family, although they 
were well arranged to coincide with the time when 
the children were at school. She had submitted to 
having her teeth put in good condition but refused 
the surgical work needed for both herself and 
John. It was doubtful whether she was in physical 
condition to stand the strain of work both outside 
and in the home, although the last medical state- 
ment had said there was nothing organically 
wrong. All the family had been under the care of 
the municipal sanitarium but had not attended the 
clinic regularly. One child was slightly under- 
weight, four up to average. There had been no 
recent examination of John. 

The younger children were regular in attend- 
ance at school. Their record showed good deport- 
ment, good scholarship for two, and fair for two. 
The four older boys went to a neighborhood set- 
tlement house for gymnasium work. Mrs. G had 
been an enthusiastic attendant at a class for cook- 
ing and sewing, and had learned English. They 
maintained a close connection with their church 
and the two older boys had been confirmed. Mrs. 
G was devoted to her children, and the family were 
happy in their home life. She was grateful for 
the help given and offered to clean the district 
office. 


In the following family, one parent failed 
and the other was fairly successful: 


Mr. S had periods of being abusive and irre- 
sponsible from the time of the first United Chari- 
ties’ contact, in 1912, until the last, in 1924. Mrs. S 
had a child 5 years old when they were married, 
and Mr. S, even at that time, loafed and allowed 
her to support him. Subsequently four children 
were born to them. At intervals Mrs. S took her 
husband into the court of domestic relations, try- 
ing to force him to support the family. She sep- 
arated from him several times but always took him 
back. 

At the close of the contact William, then 17, had 
become the chief support of the family. He was a 
fine boy, devoted to the family, interested in 
sports, well liked by employer and associates. Mr. 
S was working only two days a week, and Mrs. S 
worked occasionally “to help out.”~ The family 
were living in light, airy rooms, more comfortable 


It seemed regrettable that contact with the 
family stopped at this point. They had shown a 
fine spirit in wishing to become self-supporting 
but did not seem ready to undertake it. John had 
been working for two years but the last examina- 
tion showed him to be below par physically and 
mentally. His earning capacity would remain very 
low unless his physical condition could be improved 
and he could receive vocational training. Joseph 
might have been admitted to a prevocational school 
and given a better start in industrial life. Con- 
siderable effort to induce them to accept medical 
care had been made with only partial success. 
Closer study of the mother’s mental content might 
have made it possible to overcome the prejudices 
which were standing in the way of getting the 
family into good physical condition. 
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than any they had ever had. Mrs. S “had gained 
remarkably and looked like a different person.” 
The children had received medical attention for 
health conditions that had developed—crossed 
eyes, diseased tonsils, tubercular glands. Four 
were in good health and one still under treatment. 
Mr. S, however, whose behavior was the chief 
difficulty in the family, had always refused both 
physical and mental examination. His behavior 
in the home had become somewhat more pleasant, 
although he was still sulky and morose, and Mrs. S 
had expressed the hope during a recent absence 
that he would not return. Otherwise the family 
relationships seemed remarkably good, considering 
the strain imposed by the father’s failure to help 
either with the training of the children or the 
support of the family. 


(4) Unsuccessful in Most Aspects of Family 
Life—Fourteen 

There were a few thoroughly demoralized 
homes in which little or no improvement was 
discernible. They were homes in which 
there was persistent anti-social behavior on 
the part of the parents, such as sexual pro- 
miscuity, drunkenness, stealing, and begging. 
If the family group in these cases remained 
together at the close of contact with them, 
they were classed as “ unsuccessful in most 
aspects of family life.” 

The United Charities was still in contact 
with two of these families ; so it was assumed 
that the case worker saw elements of hope in 
the situation. In three others the contact 
lasted less than two years, and the effort to 
improve conditions had not been intensive on 
the part of either the United Charities or 
other social service agencies. 

The remaining nine families in this group 
might be considered as resistant to efforts to 
help them to bring about better conditions in 
their family life. 

All of them were families whose standards 
of living, ideals, and ambitions were low. In 
seven of them there was drunkenness of one 
or both parents ; in six, illegal or promiscuous 


* During the 12 years this family was known to 
the United Charities, 12 different case workers 
were in touch with them. This unfortunate fre- 
quency of change of the workers may have been 
responsible for the failure to accomplish an exam- 
ination of Mr. S, or it may have been that the case 
workers were not equipped to recognize the de- 
sirability of such a step or had not the skill to 
accomplish it. An adequate physical and mental 
examination might have revealed the cause of his 
difficulties and made it possible to secure treatment 
which would have resulted in improvement and 
enabled the family to work out more completely 
successful adjustments to life. 


—_ 
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sex relationship, combined with syphilis in 
one instance; and with deficient mentality in 
another. 

The contact of the United Charities with 
most of these families extended over a con- 
siderable length of time. For one family 
work was done in 76 different months in a 
period of 12 years, for another in 51 months 
in 11 years. The shortest contact covered 3 
vears, with 11 months in which work had 
been done. 

Other agencies for social service, both 
public and private, were also active for every 
one of the 14 families. One family, served 
by the United Charities for 7 years, had the 
interest of 28 other agencies. One had 16 
additional agencies interested, one 13, one 
12, one 8, two 7. No one had less than 
three. All had work done for them by cor- 
rectional agencies—9 by the court of domes- 
tic relations, 5 by the juvenile court, 4+ by 
the juvenile protective association, 2 by the 
adult probation department of the court. 
Other relief agencies were registered for all 
of them. One had service from eight relief 
agencies, and 1 from four, 2 from three, 4 
from two, and 2 from one. 

The following families are among the 14 
classed as “ resistant’? to programs for 
social improvement : 


Mr. S, who had been a smuggler in Europe, 
deserted Mrs. S and her two babies. She then 
began living with a man whom she did not wish to 
marry because she was afraid of him when he was 
drunk. Three children were born of this illegal 
union. The children begged and stole and went to 
school very irregularly. 

When the record closed in 1924, 13 years after 
the earliest contact, three of the children had been 
removed from the home by the juvenile court and 
sent to an institution. Mrs. S was left with the 
18-months-old baby and Mary, 17 years old, 
described as very “knowing,” unclean about her 
person, rouged, and covered with cheap jewelry. 
Mrs. S seemed to have deteriorated. They lived 
in wretched rooms that were always dirty and dis- 
orderly. It was reported that several men visited 
them there and the neighbors intimated that both 
Mrs. S and Mary were promiscuous in sex 
relations. 

During the 13 years that the United Charities’ 
case workers were in touch with the family, 
various health measures were carried out, includ- 
ine an operation for straightening the bowed legs 
of one of the children; eight health agencies were 
used. 


The children who were placed in institutions 
were being protected from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the home. The social relationships and 
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attitudes of what remained of the family, however, 
and their standards of living seemed entirely un- 
affected by their contact with the 14 social agencies 
which had attempted to serve them. 


In 1922 Mrs. H, a pretty young woman of 23, 
with enlarged thyroid and gonorrhea, was living 
in a run-down rooming house with her two illegiti- 
mate children. She had an intelligence quotient 
of 106 but was graded only 25 on judgment and 
common sense. She was on parole under sentence 
for forgery in a neighboring state. When an 
effort was made to return her to the custody of 
her mother and the jurisdiction of the judge who 
had paroled her, she married Mr. H, a casual 
acquaintance in the rooming house. He was a 
weak young man with a brother who was crim- 
inally insane and a father who had served a sen- 
tence for grand larceny. He was working under 
an alias, though investigation revealed nothing 
criminal in his past. 

When the contact of the United Charities 
ceased in 1923, seven months after this marriage, 
Mr. H had recently returned from a desertion 
which followed quarrels about visits Mrs. H had 
been receiving from the father of the youngest 
child. They were living with the children in a 
furnished room in a house similar to the first. 
Mr. H was out of work and they were receiving 
relief from a religious organization. Mrs. H 
looked “thin and sick” but refused medical care. 

The corresponding society in the neighboring 
state helped in the attempt to secure custodial care 
for Mrs. H and better environment for the chil- 
dren. A correctional agency, another relief 
agency, and two health agencies had been inter- 
ested in them. There had been no encouragement 
in the results obtained. The case worker might 
hope to induce Mrs. H to accept medical care by 
continuing the contact, if she had a great deal of 
time to devote to obtaining her confidence. 


Mrs. W had married successively three drinking 
men and was herself not infrequently drunk from 
1917 to 1923. After the first husband’s death, she 
made moonshine. The police were said to have 
come into the house during a drunken brawl and 
told her that she must marry one of the two men 
they found there. The one she chose was later 
smothered in his pillows while drunk and she then 
married a third time. There were six children in 
this unwholesome home. The oldest was illegiti- 
mate. There were three by the first husband, one 
by the second, and one by the third. Neighbors 
had reported conditions in the home to the juvenile 
protective association before the United Charities 
first knew them. One child was forcibly hospital- 
ized by the city health department when he had a 
contagious disease, but Mrs. W refused medical 
care for John, 3 years old, who could not yet walk. 


The physician who attended a 10-month-old 
baby in the K family said that the death, in 1922, 
was due to negligence of the simplest rules of 
hygiene on the part of the mother. The three 
older boys were reported as stealing and being 
truant from school. There was evidence found by 
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the case worker of moonshine making. A com- 
plaint was lodged with the Law and Order League 
and with the juvenile court. There was not felt 
to be sufficient evidence of the unfitness of the 
home to remove the children from it, and they 
were placed upon probation. 

\t the time the record closed, in 1923, the family 
were living in four damp, dark, rear basement 
rooms with an outdoor toilet. The neighborhood 
was not so congested as the one where they had 
occupied three rooms at the beginning of contact 
with the United Charities. The father had been 
irregularly employed. School attendance of the 
two older boys, 11 and#13, had been so poor that 
they were being brought into court on a truancy 
petition. In addition to the United Charities, two 
agencies for the protection of children, two for 
relief, and three for health had worked with this 
family during the six years covered by the record. 


(5) General Family Situation Unknown at 
Close of Contact—Six 

In six families too littke was known of 
the general situation to attempt to pass judg- 
ment as to the success of their adjustments 
to life. In some cases the family presumably 
remained in Chicago, but moved into new 
surroundings about which information was 
not recorded. One family, which had been 
reported as begging, was said by neighbors 


to have bought the house to which they 
moved. Most of the recent contact with 
them had been occasioned by reports of their 
begging. They had been unfriendly when 
visited and not much was known of their 
family life. In some instances, as in the 
following, the family left Chicago and there 
was little definite knowledge of the condi- 
tions of their new environment. 


Mr. H, a colored man, had come from the south 
in 1920 to work in the stockyards. Unaccustomed 
to anything but farm labor, he did not do satisfac- 
tory work and was frequently unemployed. Mrs. 
H, unlike most negro women, was incapable of 
helping support the family. 

They were both devoted to the five children and 
at one time, during a street car strike, walked 35 
blocks to a hospital with a baby who was ill. 
They probably failed, nevertheless, to give them 
adequate care and two died. In 1924, they wished 
to return to the south, where their relatives were 
anxious for them to come and had secured a house 
for them. The United Charities’ correspondent 
reported that Mr. H could be assured sufficient 
work for the support of his family, and trans- 
portation was furnished. It seemed reasonably 
certain that the family would have better condi- 
tions there than in Chicago, but too little was 
known of the details to attempt a classification. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL POLICY ON INTAKE BETWEEN 
A FAMILY AND A CHILDREN’S AGENCY 


LUCIA CLOW AND JEANETTE HALVERSON ! 


HERE does the function of a 

family society end and that of a 

children’s agency begin? Even 
granted that their functions overlap and 
that the approach of the skilled worker 
from either agency to a case work problem 
does not differ vitally, does there not still 
remain some need for establishing a working 
policy of differentiation ? 

The office of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation and the central office of the Family 
Welfare Association are situated next to 
each other, together with the offices of sev- 
eral other social agencies. Clients often 
drift or are directed to this group of offices 
with no particular knowledge of the agency 
to which they are coming. If agencies 


*Miss Clow is Supervisor of Districts in the 
Milwaukee Family Welfare Association; Miss 
Halverson is Assistant Executive Secretary, Mil- 
waukee Juvenile Protective Association. 


themselves cannot define their fields, how 
much less can we expect the general public 
to! Mrs. A’s application at the reception 
desk of the Juvenile Protective Association 
runs as follows: “Can you give me the 
name of a boarding home where I can put 
my children? I have to go to work next 
week because my husband left me.” Mr. B, 
applying at the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation office, says he was granted a divorce 
two months ago and given the custody 
of his children. His sister who was to 
keep house is ill and has to leave. He wants 
a housekeeper but is unable to pay more 
than $5 a week. 

Obviously both applications call for care- 
ful first interviews such as a registrar can- 
not take before routing the applications. A 
subsequent consultation with other persons 
should grow out of the first interview before 
the children are accepted for boarding, a 
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housekeeper secured, or other plans agreed 
upon. It is comparatively easy to say that 
the agency to whom the application is made 
should do this preliminary diagnostic work, 
yet many times this involves transfer during 
a critical period of treatment. It is also pos- 
sible to have the responsibility for the entire 
case work carried to completion by the 
agency receiving the application no matter 
what the type of treatment required ; yet this 
procedure would ignore the value of the 
specialized service each agency can render. 

In formulating a new policy the Juvenile 
Protective Association and the Family Wel- 
fare Association reviewed a limited number 
of applications and subsequent treatment 
and arrived at the premise that: 

(1) The type of service asked for by the 
client is not a safe basis for differentiation 
between agencies. For example: ‘The 
broken families, which after investigation 
require foster home care for the children 
and which are handled better by the chil- 
dren’s agency, are not in the main those 
which apply for that specific service. 

(2) The majority of applications to place 
children in boarding homes require family 
case treatment, better given by the family 
agency. 

(3) A clean-cut differentiation of cases 
would make it possible for the children’s 
agency to concentrate on its specialized 
types of service and for the family agency 
to secure early entrée into situations which 
are ultimately its responsibility. 

The program tentatively agreed upon is 
expressed as follows in the written policy 
between the agencies : 


It is recognized that the Juvenile Protective 
Association and Family Welfare Association are 
both essentially case working agencies. . . . In 
general the Family Welfare Association cares for 
families in their own homes. New appli- 
cations to place children in boarding homes will 
be handled by the Family Welfare Association 
when there appears to be a possibility that a 
family home may be maintained or re-established. 
This will include cases in which parents are living 
together; parents are separated but not divorced; 
father is dead and mother living; parents are 
divorced and mother has custody of children. 
New applications will be handled by the Juvenile 
Protective Association when there seems no possi- 
bility of maintaining or re-establishing the home; 
for example, when the mother is dead or institu- 
tionalized, or when the custody of the children 

has been granted to the father in divorce court. 


In order to realize the spirit rather than 
emphasize the letter of the policy there have 
have been frequent conferences of execu- 
tives to decide which agency should handle 
individual situations, and to alter the written 
statement of the policy as it proved 
necessary. 

During the period July 1, 1925, to July 1, 
1926, new applications to the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association for boarding home place- 
ment by individual clients and non-case- 
working agencies totaled 129 after eliminat- 
ing cases already under care by other case 
working agencies. This number obviously 
does not include cases accepted by the 
Juvenile Protective Association in which the 
plan for boarding is worked out by another 
agency and is not a part of the original re- 
quest of the individual client. Of these 129 
applications 58 were accepted for investiga- 
tion and care by the children’s agency. 
There were 10 unmarried mothers among 
the 58, and the remaining 48 kept by the 
Juvenile Protective Association were situ- 
ations where there seemed no possibility of 
establishing a home. 

The remaining 71 were immediately trans- 
ferred to the Family Welfare Association. 
Upon investigation the family agency found 
59 of these situations in need of care that 
it was equipped to give, and returned 12 to 
the Juvenile Protective Association, two as 
unmarried mother cases, two as situations 
which could be handled more easily by 
the children’s agency because of certain 
community relationships, and eight for 
placement. 

Only six of the eight children were 
actually placed in boarding homes, as in two 
cases placement with relatives was arranged 
later by the children’s agency. 

Of the six children actually boarded, one 
baby remained in the boarding home only 
two weeks, one remained a month, one re- 
mained six weeks, one for two months. In 
only two cases are the children still in the 
homes, one having been there for three 
months and one for eight months. 

Thus, of the 71 applications referred to 
the family agency, only two have resulted 
in placement for more than two months al- 
though in most cases at the time of appli- 
cation boarding homes were requested for a 
prolonged period. 
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ihe 59 families kept by the Family Wel- 
fare Association fall into three groups: 

.1) Families wanting hasty placement of 
their children but for whom no such care is 
actually needed and for whom there is no 
apparent need of family case work. 

For example: Mrs. J wished to visit relatives 
in a neighboring city and place her baby in a 
foster home during her absence. When _ inter- 
viewed, Mrs. J was able to make a plan for the 
child in her own home. 


2) Families présenting the usual family 
problems, who do not question from which 
agency the worker comes provided she can 
help them to some adjustment. Many de- 
sertion cases fall into this group. Women 
who hesitate to ask openly for relief or to 
lay their domestic problems before a regis- 
trar will ask for homes for their children, 
yet when interviewed they readily consider 
other solutions than the child placement for 
which they applied. 

(3) Families presenting serious difficul- 
ties but intent upon placing their children 
regardless of alternative plans suggested. 

For example: A young couple newly arrived in 
the city wanted to place their children and go to 
work. There were debts, domestic friction, home 
making problems. It seemed to the family society 
that acceptance of the children for placement 
would further delay an inevitable adjustment. 
There was also a question as to how far a chil- 
dren’s agency should obligate itself to find board- 
ing homes for families legally resident in other 
cities. This group of families has been the most 
perplexing and has demanded the most skillful 
handling, as it frequently involved persons of fair 
educational and cultural backgrounds and of 
higher economic levels, and as it necessitated in 
the worker keen insight in diagnosis, sympathetic 
imagination in working out alternative plans, and 
real power of persuasion. 


In our opinion the figures enumerated 
speak for the success of the policy in gen- 
eral. The percentage of cases actually re- 


quiring placement was smaller than was 
anticipated. Other difficulties arising during 
the first few months have disappeared al- 
most entirely as the mechanics of procedure 
improved. 

Experience during the year, however, has 
proved the necessity of modifying the policy 
for certain situations. The Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association is authorized by the 
Health Department to investigate and super- 
vise boarding homes. Consequently, when 
a family is insistent in refusing to consider 
a plan suggested by the Family Welfare 
Association in lieu of boarding, it seems 
wise for the Juvenile Protective Association 
to handle the situation. As the family 
agency has continued to handle more board- 
ing home applications fewer such situations 
have developed. 

Although real emergencies are rare, occa- 
sionally a situation does arise in which it is 
absurd to stop to analyze the case in terms 
of the policy. When a hospital phones that 
a mother has been brought there in a serious 
condition, that the father is out of town and 
the child is home alone, it is expedient for 
the Juvenile Protective Association worker 
to start the quest for relatives, since the 
transfer of cases back and forth takes time. 

In order to see the policy clearly in all its 
phases there are other aspects to be studied 
carefully, and it is with these questions in 
mind that we are entering into the second 
year of the program. 

What will be shown by further analysis 
and comparison of the cases kept by each 
agency ? 

How can our treatment of the growing 
problem of the broken family be diversified ? 

Along what lines should community-sup- 
ported social agencies develop their work 
with financially independent families ? 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
ADULT RECREATION 


LEAH S. FROST 


Boys’ and Adults’ Club Worker, Louisville Neighborhood House 


N the last few years, so much discussion 
has taken place concerning recreation 
that nearly everyone will concede that 

it is a valuable part of life. Instead of 


simply quoting, “All work and no play 


makes Jack a dull boy,” we have come to the 
point where we have put a great deal of 
thought on the kind of play which will not 
only be a substitute for work, but will help 
Jack to be a better worker and a better boy. 
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But in our enthusiasm for Jack’s welfare 
we forget those who have so much to do 
with forming his character and shaping his 
life: his elders. How about Jack’s parents 
and relations’ Do they not need active 
recreation in order better to understand 
Jack's interests? Medical authorities tell us 
that while the death rate for children is 
heing lowered decidedly, the number of men 
and women who die in middle age is increas- 
ing. This can be explained partly by the 
fact that in this day of commercial amuse- 
ments, adults who have worked all day in a 
badly ventilated office or shop, most of them 
seated at their work, go home on a crowded 
car or in a machine and feel that they have 
given their bodies and minds their due when 
they have attended a movie in the evening. 
Passive work and passive play make Jack a 
dull boy just as surely as all work and no 
play. 

Up to the present time more has been 
done in constructive adult recreation in set- 
tlements and other recreation agencies than 
in any other way. It is lamentable, however, 
that more of the “white collar’’ men are 
not reached by these agencies, for they need 
it even more than the men who do manual 
labor. The volley ball games held by the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.M.H.A. at noon hour is a 
good step in the right direction. In this one 
small way office men have been helped 
decidedly. 

We might divide the activities desirable 
for all around constructive adult recre- 
ational development into three groups, social, 
self-expressive, and educational. It has 
been found in settlements that in order to 
hold the interest of the group it is of advan- 
tage to begin with social activities in order 
to create a group friendliness. After this, 
it is comparatively easy to introduce the 
activities involving self-expression. Finally, 
but this is a big step in organization, we may 
attempt the educational activities. How- 
ever, since many of these are passive, other 
active ones should be carried on along with 
them. 

Under the social activities we may include 
parties (with active games), banquets (to 
create friendliness), lottos (for profit and 
experience), dances (to teach correct form) 
and bazaars (to display handicraft efforts). 

Activities of self-expression might include 
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folk dancing (with foreigners, the dances of 
their own countries first), games (club 
teams and active group games), and, most 
important of all, dramatics in all forms 
(charades, stunts, pageants and plays). 

In a settlement it often takes years of 
effort to bring a club to want educational 
activities. With foreign mothers, child 
welfare lectures, clinics, and handwork 
classes for home adornment have been de- 
eidedly successful. The Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. vocational and educational classes 
are valuable but most of these could not be 
called recreation. 

Few adults are vitally interested in formal 
gymnastics but when the same amount of 
exercise is given, sugar-coated, as a game or 
dance, few people can resist. In one settle- 
ment a club was formed consisting of a 
number of American men and women: hus- 
hands, wives, children, friends and sweet- 
hearts. In one family the mother, daughter, 
son-in-law and grandchild were all members. 
The nucleus had been a Women’s Club made 
up of the wives, sisters and mothers. Many 
of the men had formerly spent a great deal 
of their time in poolrooms and saloons and 
were not often as discreet as they might have 
been in their choice of words and drinks nor 
of the way in which they used the family 
purse. As a consequence some of the 
women had been forced to go to work. 


Upon a request from the men that they” 


he allowed to join the women, a joint club 
was formed. The first and third week of 
each month the men played volley ball. The 
second week they had a business meeting 
followed by billiards. The women had a 
business meeting the first week, played vol- 
ley ball the second and played a match game 
with the men the third. The last week of 
each month a joint social meeting was held 
to which friends were invited. At this meet- 
ing active group games were played, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. 

In the summer a picnic was given at a 
local park, and early in the autumn they put 
on a play—the first year, a one-act play 
combined with several stunts by the men. 
At Christmas time the women gave a bazaar 
at which the handiwork efforts of both men 
and women were displayed, followed by a 
dance with which the men helped. In the 
spring a carnival was conducted on the set- 
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tlement playground, the women furnishing 
the program while the men conducted the 
side shows. The profits of all of these 
were divided. Often after the meetings 
charades were played with real ability and 
much pleasure. Occasionally match volley 
ball and baseball games were played with 
other teams in the settlement, thus giving 
the club a sense of being a part of a whole. 
Lottos were the general source of profit. 

The appeal of the club as well as its 
activities was varied. One man remarked 
when his wife reprimanded him for laughing 
too loudly, “One reason I enjoy this club 
is that it is the only place | can let loose 
without having someone criticize me.” 

After six years of organization for the 
women, they are now ready for educational 
activities. They plan making fol-de-rols to 
beautify their homes, such as fancy curtains 
and scarves. A three-act play is being 
planned as a joint venture of the men and 
women. 

Definite improvement in family life could 
be seen after a year of co-operative work 
with the men and women. In one family 
the husband, who was very fond of his 
wife and children and really might have 
been an ideal husband and father, drank and 
gambled, probably for the social life and 
companionship it offered. Several times he 
came to the club after having been drinking 
attalthough the club leader said nothing to 
him it was only a short time before he 
sensed that such conduct was not acceptable. 
The idea evidently had been given to him 
by the other men in an indirect way. 

Through these activities grown men and 
women have been drawn out so much that 
they would hardly have been recognized as 
the same people. They have learned co- 
operation, they have experienced  self- 
expression, and active recreation has been 
substituted for the passive sort with surely 
as much pleasure. The men had learned to 
enjoy spending their leisure time with their 
families instead of wasting it away from the 
family, thus creating a greater understand- 
ing and sympathy between husband and wife 
and parents and children. Instead of being 


dependent the clubs were not only self-sup- 
porting but had paid for the use of the settle- 
ment and shouldered a good part of the debt 
for a new club house. 


In foreign families where there often is 
so little understanding of children’s view- 
points by parents and of parent’s standards 
by the children, citizenship cannot be taught 
by simply giving the child American ideals, 
ideas, and customs, for then we have the 
parent living in the old world and the child 
in the new which invariably results in dis- 
sension because there is a lack of under- 
standing and sympathy. Again and again 
have settlement workers gone to the foreign 
home to ask if Mary might go to another 
playground for a tournament game and been 
told, “ No, Mary she cannot go. Her father 
he want hees daughter to stay at home so she 
not meet boys of other nationality.” Here 
are the standards of centuries warring 
against present-day customs. 

By giving the parents constructive recre- 
ation an understanding is built up whereby 
mother is no longer spoken of as old-fash- 
ioned nor the child regarded as frivolous. 
Often during a meeting of a _ foreign 
mothers’ club, when active group games 
were given as a part of the entertainment, 
the women carefully closed the shutters, 
“So if my man see me he no laugh at me 
because I play like child.” If the younger 
mothers can be reached, how much active 
recreation could help in preventing them 
from growing old so early both in body and 
in mind! 

To these women who cannot engage in 
more active recreation, the classes in hand- 
work and the lectures on child welfare are 
especially appealing. Then too, in these 
handwork classes we can learn much in finer 
needlework from the foreign women so that 
they do not feel that they are receiving all 
and giving nothing, but that they are giving 
as well as taking. 

We may often awaken an interest in folk- 
dancing by beginning with the folk dancing 
of the home country. At a meeting of 
Syrian mothers an evening was devoted to 
the singing of Syrian songs and dances. 
The pleasure was genuine, but many an eye 
was wet with tears of reminiscence; tears of 
genuine joy in memory. 

Foreign men revel in parties, American 
team games and billiards, and make wonder- 
fully skillful and scientific players in the 
games because they have the perseverance to 
be eager to perfect themselves. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE Illinois Institute for Juvenile 

Research, in its attempts to adjust 

behavior problems of children through 
recreation, early discovered that recreation 
plans were most effective if some at least 
included other members of the family or, 
better still, the family as a whole. Family 
case records here and there show instances 
where recreation for the whole family 
group, both within and outside the home, has 
been attempted with varving degrees of 
success: the Hudson Guild Settlement in 
New York has made it possible for father, 
mother and children to go to the summer 
camp together; the Godman Guild Associ- 
ation in Columbus has similar projects 
under way. But that these instances are 
few and far between is an indication that at 
present recreation plans are for the indi- 
vidual or for other than family groups with 
the result that children and other members 
of the family spend their leisure outside the 
home. 

The Recreation Congress recently held at 
Atlantic City under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America brought out in its discussion*that 
“upon the home rests the first and therefore 
the heaviest responsibility for the wise use 
of leisure.” Mrs. Reeve, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
felt that on parents is “the principal re- 
sponsibility for the vogue of the sex maga- 
zines, the destructive variety of motion pic- 
tures, the roadhouses, the violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and _ the traffic 
laws. It is to the homes, in city, in 
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village, in open country, that the message of 
the Play Spirit must be carried to drive out 
the diseases of our hurrying, matter-of-fact, 
making-both-ends-meet existence.” 

Colonel Koosevelt, in speaking oi ** Leisure 
and the Home,” said: 


Recreation within the family unit is the thing 
for which we must strive. The family must 
assume responsibility for the play life of its mem- 
bers, and father and mother must do most of the 
organizing. I would be ashamed of myself if my 
children would not rather be around home than 
away from it, but to make them want to stay at 
home as a family we must do interesting things. 

In our own iamily there seem to be customs and 
traditions in family play. For instance, each gen- 
eration makes a collection, a sort of natural his- 
tory museum. There is an enormous amount of 
interest in it, and the interest has kept parents 
and children together because it has furnished a 
topic of conversation and a common bond. You 
cannot have a community of understanding unless 
you have a community of interests. 

The Roosevelt family have always had family 
picnics, all generations going along. Father 
always took the boys camping overnight several 
times during the season. Mother was excused 
from this. Sometimes, however, we had squaw 
trips when the girls went with us. Kermit and 
I now take our boys. 

Father and mother gave us our love of good 
literature by reading to us, telling us_ stories, 
reciting poetry to us as we sat about the hearth. 

From such association between parents and 
children such as we had comes not pleasure alone, 
but the great lessons of life. Through these asso- 
ciations comes the parents’ opportunity, not so 
much for discipline as for leading. 


It is this sense of play as a part of family 
life itself, as a natural factor in the strength- 
ening of the home, not as an artificial some- 
thing to be tacked on if there is sufficient 
time, that needs to permeate our thinking 
and planning as social workers. 


OES a doctor ever sit down and analyze 

his year’s cases under neat headings of 
cures, partial cures, failures or similar 
terms? Possibly—and perhaps he uses the 
material thus discovered to the advantage of 
his future clients. But his ruminations are, 
we surmise, usually solitary and it is doubt- 
ful if the prospective patient scans the sta- 
tistical analysis before choosing his phy- 
sician. Nor does a hospital or dispensary 
ordinarily concern itself much with other 
than numbers of patients who have come 
with one disease or another to its clinics 


and wards. Yet what a challenge for any- 
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one who is engaged in what we might call 
one of the inexact sciences! And of the 
jnexact sciences none is less exact—if in- 
deed it be a science—than social case work. 
Our fear of statistics—of quantitative evalu- 
ation only—is probably partly due to some 
such feeling as James Stephens voices when 
he says: “ We have labelled these 

and with the label we have thrown over- 
board more of mystery than we could afford 
to live with.” To keep the mystery—with 
all it signifies in the recognition of the com- 
plexity of human beings and at the same 
time to evaluate our efforts so that those 
who perforce turn to us for help may have 
better service—this is the narrow tight rope 
on which we must keep our equilibrium and 
go forward. 

Two articles in this issue of THe Famiry 
suggest approaches to the problem of meas- 
urement in social case work. Such a study 
as Miss Nesbitt’s does not demand the set-up 
of an elaborate research bureau or even the 
release of a staff member. It can be and 
has been undertaken by volunteers and board 
members. Miss Hardy’s plan undoubtedly 
involves more time from each individual case 
worker, but probably such time would be 
worth the investment. It would also involve 
additional time if each case worker, in clos- 
ing a case record, listed not only problems 
solved but those still open or unaffected by 
her efforts. 

All these methods have the advantage of 
offering what one might call a running check 
on day-to-day work. They minimize the 
emphasis on tools. Too often we are so 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the task 
of finding out just what we are accomplish- 
ing that we put off even a beginning until 
we can be sure of adequate machinery for 
the whole complicated job. It is conceivable, 
however, that these and other beginnings will 
pave the way for future more adequate at- 
tempts. It is only through experimentation 
here and there and everywhere that we are 
going to discover just what and how much 
machinery is needed. Very simple experi- 





ments, if worked through with care and 
thought, may contribute to the architect’s 
plans for the whole structure. 


We cannot 


afford, for our own sakes, to sit back and 
do nothing. 


T IS possible that our interpretation of our 
work has been weak because our meas- 
urement has been weak. It is possible also 
that in interpretation—as in measurement— 
we have been so “affrighted by our mys- 
teries’’ that we have failed to begin until 
we felt ourselves equipped for the whole 
huge task. But here again it is the attempt, 
the beginning, no matter how simple, that 
paves the way for the complete structure. 
Miss Wysor urges that our interpretation 
should be human rather than technical or 
statistical. The best beginnings in interpre- 
tation of the romance and adventure of 
case work that we have seen have come from 
the pens of the case workers themselves. A 
series of Christmas case stories which were 
used in a small county in Iowa, a group of 
stories showing the day-to-day work in a 
Florida city, the illuminating human ad- 
ventures which appear from time to time in 
the bulletin of a large city society, all come 
from case workers. Literary skill is de- 
sirable, but it cannot take the place of the 
understanding of the daily task, the rever- 
ence for personality, and the fervor for the 
job which these case stories show. If we 
want the man in the street—or the man on 
the board—to know “ what it’s all about,” 
we must stimulate the case workers (not 
merely the publicity expert) to speak and 
write of the things that are the very web 
of their daily task. 


HE October, 1926, issue of THE 

Famity is already exhausted. If you 
have finished with your copy and do not 
want to keep it for your files, won’t you 
return it to us so that we may pass it on to 
those who would not otherwise be able to 
see it? 

We shall appreciate it, too, when you are 
going over your files of THe Famiury, if 
you will give us the opportunity of sending 
for any duplicate copies that you may not 
wish to keep. 
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HOW CAN WE INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK 
TO THE PUBLIC ?' 


DOROTHY E. WYSOR 


General SC retary, Los Angeles Travelers Atd So ily 


UTTING aside the question ot how 

successful our propaganda’ experts 

have been in raising money, let us 
consider how much progress we have made 
in a real interpretation of the spirit and ob- 
jectives of modern social work. 

So far, it must be admitted, social workers 
have been unsuccessful in explaining them- 
selves to the general public. All of us are 
heard to moan that we are not understood 
by “the man on the street” or even by the 
man who has had whatever enlightenment 
our colleges and universities can give him. 
During the past vear an American publica- 
tion which is supposed to have a strong ap- 
peal to the “intelligentsia” of the country 
has published article after article attacking 
social work and referring to social workers 
in opprobrious terms such as “ sniffling up- 
lifters,” “‘ meddling reformers,” “ canting 
and ranting moralists,” “hypocritical joy 
killers,” and so on. One of these was writ- 
ten by a prominent bishop in a diocese of 
New York, whose bitterest criticism of us 
was that we, though pretending to serve 
humanity, are forsooth receiving salaries. 

There is no necessity for piling up evi- 
dence to prove that we have not succeeded 
in getting ourselves understood. The most 
pitiful evidence, perhaps, is the long line of 
women who apply to us for positions be- 
cause, as they tell us with fear-haunted 
faces, they have never been trained for any- 
thing at all and can’t think of anything else 
they would be fitted for. The most baleful 
and injurious evidence is the conviction so 
deeply rooted in so many minds that profes- 
sional social workers are cold, heartless. 
“hard-boiled,” and concerned primarily 
with saving their agency’s budgets so that 
their own salaries may be increased. 

It is interesting to speculate as to how we 
have managed to let this last impression of 
us become so widespread. I look to the 
psychiatrists for suggestions and wonder if 
the explanation is not to be found in our 


1Given at the California Conference of Social 
Work, May, 1926. 


inhibitions. Most social workers are nat- 
urally emotional tea degree which, no doubt, 
is pathological, and hence the need for a 
“defense.” \Ve are so afraid of being 
caught in sentimentalizing that we crush out 
of our public and private speech all natural 
sentiment. We tend to present the methods, 
the technique, and the tools of our work and 
leave out all that we hope to build with 
them. We are so concerned for recognition 
of the scientific aspects of our work that we 
present it as though it were inhuman. 

But need we hide under a cloud of ter- 
minology our patient struggles in the face of 
seemingly hopeless obstacles to help people 
realize the best that is in them? Need we 
disguise our faith in man’s capacity for the 
good life, our belief that beauty and joy as 
well as the bare bones of living might be the 
portion of all if only we were willing to use 
our intelligence to that end? Surely there 
is not so much humanity to spare that we 
dare fail to express the pity and love which 
brought us into our calling. How false 
must be the face that we turn to the public 
that it can think of us as meddlers and as 
“hard-boiled ” detectives. 

Someone may ask, will not our needs 
speak for us (according to the well known 
adage), and will not recognition, sympathy, 
and respect come as fast as we have earned 
it? I believe that actions do speak louder 
than words but they do not speak fast 
enough. Most of us are still influenced by 
the old copy-book maxims we wrote in our 
youth—* The good man wins,” “ He who is 
honest will prosper,” “ Truth will prevail,” 
and so on. All the evidence to the contrary 
which we observe daily about us in Ameri- 
can life has not shaken our faith in these 
childhood teachings. Perhaps truth does 
prevail eventually, but it is likely to be a 
thousand years late unless it has advocates 
as energetic and as well adapted to reality 
as are the promoters of falsehood and 
chicanery. While we expect our deeds to 
speak for us, many others obtain the sym- 
pathy of the public for utterly false and 
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meretricious movements through the use of 
the platform, the press, and of late the radio. 

Is it really important that social work 
should achieve sympathetic recognition? If 
reasonable support is obtained, does it mat- 
ter that we fail to interpret ourselves? I do 
not think it is important, in a large sense, 
that we obtain recognition as professional 
workers. Perhaps copy-book maxims influ- 
ence my own thinking to the extent that | 
believe professional recognition will come 
about as fast as we deserve it, or maybe even 
a little faster. While recognition and respect 
will be nice for us and good for social work, 
this is not to my mind the crux of the mat- 
ter. Nor is our aim a reduction of charla- 
tanism and of well-meaning, but ill-doing 
institutions, worthwhile though this may be. 
] think the real issue lies in hastening that 
good day, often enthusiastically referred to 
by platform speakers, when social workers 
can be eliminated because the evils which 
they seek to modify have been eliminated. 

Recent writers have told us that the intel- 
ligence and the actual knowledge which is 
now the possession of mankind would so 
reduce preventable misery, unhappiness, and 
suffering as to transform the world beyond 
our recognition in a very few years, if only 
enough of us willed it so. I have faith 
enough in social workers to believe that we 
in particular possess some of that knowledge 
and some of that intelligence; and if it is 
not our job to increase the amount of good 
will among men, I wonder if we have any 
worthwhile job at all. Surely the deepest 
purpose of every one of us should be to con- 
tribute what we can to that new outlook, that 
fresh evaluation and orientation which 
would make it possible for people to use 
their brains to solve the problems of man’s 
social relationships. Each one of us has 
some responsibility for the creation of what 
Dr. Devine has called a socialized com- 
munity. He describes such a community as 
made up of citizens who are willing to de- 
vise means of meeting problems of the com- 
munity as they arise, willing to experiment, 
to develop resources, create institutions, as 
well as carry on traditional ones until better 
ones are discovered. He says that no such 
community now exists. It is an aim, a goal, 
a something yet to be. 

Will not an interpretation of social work 
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do as much as anything we are likely to 
think of to help create this socialized com- 
munity which never yet has existed? This 
community which will be concerned as a 
whole, as now only a few are concerned, 
that in health, in education, in recreation, in 
industry, and in all the human relationships 
youth shall have enriched opportunity? 
Social case workers, as well as their col- 
leagues who are concentrating more defi- 
nitely on community problems, have some- 
thing to contribute to this new appreciation 
of social values. They have their particular 
outlook, their particular approach, their 
particular objective. When they are at their 
best the approach is through knowledge of 
the facts painstakingly sought for, the out- 
look is dispassionate and unprejudiced, the 
objective a simple human one—an increase 
in the world’s stock of happiness and well- 
being, “ more abundant life.” 

James Harvey Robinson has said, “ If 
some magical transformation could be pro- 
duced in man’s ways of looking at himself 
and his fellows, no inconsiderable part of the 
evils which now affect society would vanish 
away or remedy themselves automatically.” 
Perhaps case workers have at least one key 
to the magic required. It is not without 
significance that laymen sitting in case con- 
ferences are so profoundly impressed by 
what seems to them a new way of going at 
things, a different angle of vision. Again 
and again they express their astonishment 
that facts are gathered patiently and studied 
objectively and tolerantly so that the plans 
which we must often make for others will 
be for their welfare. As they watch case 
workers beginning again and again, trying 
new plans when the old ones fail, they com- 
ment on what impresses them as inexhaust- 
ible sympathy, patience, hope, and courage. 
No danger that these lay friends, speaking 
from their vantage point of a “close up ” on 
us, will fail to advertise us as professional 
workers with a special task and a special 
skill. If we are not so fine as they think we 
are, the picture they reflect back to us of 
ourselves as they see us has the stimulating 
effect of falling in love—which, someone has 
said, helps us to catch a momentary vision 
of our best selves. The real point is not that 
laymen, through close contact with social 
workers, begin to appreciate them, though 
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this is stimulating and gratifying, but that 
whatever is of value in our outlook, what- 
ever special knowledge we may have of how 
life can be bettered, is passed on to a larger 
and more powerful group than ourselves, 
who can do much to bring about our goal, a 


socialized community. Bertrand Russell 
speaks of the good life as “ one inspired by 
love and guided by knowledge.” Social 


work can be a living demonstration of such 
a good life if each of us faithfully and 
humbly seeks to make our knowledge 
greater, and to express the love that inspires 
us. Each one, from board member down to 
the youngest staff worker, will then radiate 
more valuable publicity for social work than 
all the expert propagandists we can employ. 

I have not attempted to be very practical 
in this discussion but I should now like to 
offer two or three definite suggestions. It 
will be plain from what I have said that I 
believe the very best publicity will come 
through those who know us best, provided 
we make ourselves worth knowing-——our 
own circle of acquaintances, volunteers, 
committee and board members, and their 
friends. 

As we can speak more freely than we wn 
write, I think we should make every pos- 
sible use of the platform. All organizations, 
both public and private, should make aggres- 
sive efforts (that is, definite efforts) to ap- 
pear before a number of groups each year. 
Someone! has listed six channels through 
which publicity and propaganda are carried 
on in this country and he names them in the 
order of their importance: the schools, the 
churches, women, the press, the movies, and 
the business world. It is a good plan to 
send out a circular letter each year to the 
groups and clubs one wishes to reach, ask- 
ing for a place on the program and giving a 
list of possible topics. There should also be 
a definite program of publicity in relation to 
the press. Then there are the reports, pam- 
phlets, and leaflets for our members and 
mailing lists. Many articles and books are 
available which give good suggestions as to 
the technical preparation of material of this 
sort. There is the Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work? which supplies its 


*See “Publicity vs. Propaganda in Family 


Work,” Tue Famiry, May, 1926, page 78. 
* 130 East 22d Street, New York. 
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members with ideas and sample material all 
through the year. 

It is implicit in what I have said, I think, 
that in truly educational publicity, separated 
from its economic function, those of us who 
are speaking and writing should think of the 
whole field of social work rather than of our 
own little portion of it. Of course, often we 
must use our own organization as the skele- 
ton around which to build our talk, but we 
can always so construct it as to give a larger 
picture of the aims and ideals of social 
work. It is also obvious, I believe, that 
publicity whether spoken or written must be 
human rather than technical or statistical. 
The tendency at present is surely in this 
direction. Each year sees the publication of 
a larger number of well illustrated, well 
written, attractive pamphlets. In many of 
them there are stories which not only are full 
of what the reporters call “ human interest ” 
but which illuminate social problems and 
give some idea of the approach and outlook 
of social workers and even of technique. In 
some of them there are faint hints of the 
color and romance, the adventure and fas- 
cination which is our rich compensation for 
the discipline exacted by our calling. A 
recent editorial in THE Famity*® comments 
on the mistake we have made in feeding a 
world surfeited and sickened with the prac- 
tical and the material, on utilitarian inter- 
pretations of our great adventure. 


What enthralls a group in a community which 
has never heard of case work is not a description 
of some family plans which have been reduced to 
homeopathic character so that they will under- 
stand, but some of the most intensive work on one 
case, with elaboration in the description of process. 
The working through, with and by people, is not 
something which has appeal only to us; it has 
appeal to anyone who has the slightest liking for 
personality fiction and biography of an analytical 
character, or who is interested in other people. 
. . « The task that faces us is not that of 
describing ends, if such there be in case work, but 
what happens on the road. Somehow we 
must seek for the power to reveal these astonish- 
ing journeyings into human nature, the wonder, the 
awe, and the rich enjoyment afferded by the hap- 
penings upon the road. It is the fault of 
those of us who are constantly on the road if we 
cannot reveal to others the fascination that holds 
us. If we ever come whining or praying for sup- 
port rather than offering a great opportunity, let 
us remind ourselves that it is not fitting for those 
who hold the keys to the gates of enchantment thus 
to describe what lies beyond them. 


* See Tue FAmiIty, May, 1926, page 81. 
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SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE ROUMANIAN 
IMMIGRANT 


VETURIA MANUILA 


HE United Roumanian Kingdom has 
an area of 294,244 square kilometers 
(about 106,000 square miles) ; it is a 
little larger than Great [Britain or three 
times the size of the state of Ohio, and 
numbers about 18,000,000 inhabitants. Its 
capital is Bukharest. The country is ex- 
tremely rich in minerals, though its mineral 
resources have been but slightly developed. 
Gold, silver, and ores of iron, lead, and cop- 
per are found in the mountains. Salt has 
been mined in large quantities for ages. 
Marble of excellent quality is found, as is 
clay and sand suitable for glass and porce- 
lain ware. Until recently, only the salt, coal, 
and iron industries have been well developed, 
but in 1900 the mining of petroleum was 
begun, and now Roumania is the third 
largest oil exporting country of the world. 
The lowlands are covered with a fertile soil, 
and agriculture is the leading occupation of 
about seven-tenths of the population. Rou- 
mania is one of the most important grain 
producing countries in Europe, exporting 
large quantities of wheat and Indian corn 
especially. 

The Roumanians constitute the great part 
of the population (75 per cent), the re- 
mainder being Germans, Jews, Hungarians, 
and Slavs. The Roumanian race is a political 
product. The war between the ancient 
Romans and Dacians ended with the com- 
plete political destruction of the Dacians. 
The Roman colonists who were sent into 
the Province of Dacia intermarried with the 
Dacians and melted into a new race called 
Roumania. They have continued to speak 
the rustic Latin language. For about 2,000 
vears the Roumanians were under the for- 
eign domination of Turks, Russians, Hun- 
garians, or Austrians. As a consequence of 
the Crimean War the two Roumanian prin- 
cipalities—Moldavia and Muntenia—united 
in 1859, but continued to be tributary to 
Turkey until the Berlin Treaty in 1878 
acknowledged their political independence. 
But Transylvania, Bucovina and Basarabia 
still continued to be under foreign rule. In 
1918, on the basis of President Wilson’s 


theory of the self-determination of minority 
groups, all the Roumanian colonies decided 
to adhere to the Roumanian Kingdom, form- 
ing the Great Roumania of to-day. 


The United States of America has about 
200,000 Roumanian immigrants, settled for 
the most part in the states of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Michigan. Nearly all 
are emigrants from Transylvania, the prov- 
ince which belonged for centuries to Austria- 
Hungary. The nationalization tendency of 
the Austro-Hungarian government has been 
the cause of desperate political and economic 
oppression of the minority groups, and the 
minorities started to emigrate, seeking better 
living conditions in other countries. Such 
emigration was especially heavy during the 
last century. Historical statistics dealing 
with Austro-Hungarian emigration show 
that in 1870 only 7,800 emigrants came to 
the United States. The figure for the period 
1871-80 goes to about 70,000, and from this 
tii.g on increased until, in the period from 
1901 to 1910, it reached about two million. 
This is the expression of the bitterness of 
the dependent nationalities toward Austro- 
Hungarian oppression. Eighty-two thousand 
of these emigrants were Roumanians, the 
remainder being Czecho-Slovaks, Poles and 
Jugo-Slavians. 

During a foreign domination of about 
2,000 years the Roumanians conserved their 
ethical unity intact, although they were com- 
pletely isolated from the other Latin races. 
But the effect of this long suffering and 
struggle is manifest in the difference in 
character between the Roumanians from 
Transylvania and those from Old Roumania. 
The Roumanian from the Old Kingdom is 
sincere, happy and sociable. He is easy to 
manage, because he is willing to cooperate. 
Not so the Transylvanian, who is more 
suspicious, always questioning the motive in 
one’s actions. During long centuries of 
cruelty he has learned to accept apparently 
everything said to him, and not to argue— 
because arguing means suffering afterwards. 
This is one of the difficulties of the social 
worker in this country dealing with a Rou- 





manian client. A plan can be made by the 
social worker for him but very seldom in 
cooperation with him, because he does not 
object or argue. The worker is not able to 
see that an explanation might be needed, 
taking his silence as agreement and an 
understanding that it is for his welfare. 
After making the plan, apparently with the 
perfect concordance of the client, the worker 
will find in executing it a passive resistance 
from him; nor can she understand the reason 
for his attitude. For authorities especially, 
the Roumanians have a terrible horror, and 
cannot believe that any advantage could be 
obtained from officials; their only contact 
with them has been in paying taxes, being 
sent for military training, or being put in 
jail. 

This is one of the reasons that the social 
organizations are not used much by Rou- 
manians. They do not trust the social 
worker, and cannot imagine that anyone will 
come to their homes, offering services and 
help free. Their past experiences have not 
prepared them to believe in such humanity. 
Friendship, time, and skill are essential on 
the part of the social worker and it is wise 
not to ask the Roumanian directly about his 
trouble. A contact can be made only gradu- 
ally. When the worker has gained his 
confidence and with it his friendship, he will 
voluntarily tell everything and ask for ad- 
vice. In giving advice, it is well not to be 
imperative, but to try to convince him that 
this seems to be the wisest course of action. 
These statements have to be considered only 
in connection with the foreign-born immi- 
grant generation. Their American-born chil- 
dren, raised under different circumstances, 
are quite different from their parents. 

The Roumanian population is about 70 
per cent agricultural. The men are, there- 
fore, farmers, and only a very small per- 
centage are skilled workers. They work out 
in the fields, and the burden of the family 
life and the education of the children are 
left entirely to the women. The women are 
generally very good housekeepers and de- 
voted mothers. The Roumanian mother 


clothes the entire family, does the spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing of all woolen and silk 
materials. The dyeing is done according to 
old recipes handed down from generation to 
generation: the colors are extracted from 
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plants or from minerals, and last forever, 
The variety of articles manufactured is end- 
less. Although the designs and choice of 
colors follow a certain tradition, it is almost 
impossible to find two motifs alike. The 
beautiful costumes the peasant women wear 
are in outline the same as those the Dacian 
women wore, and are always the pride of 
the husband as well as of the wife. Other 
objects of pride are the rugs and carpets, 
splendid in their wealth of decoration and 
artistic composition. The Roumanian home 
industry holds an important place among the 
nations in artistic creativeness and is an im- 
portant financial resource of the peasant 
women. Admiring and appreciating the 
Roumanian woman’s work means gaining 
her confidence, as pride in workmanship is 
a national characteristic, and if cleverly 
played upon this may be of great help to 
the social worker. 

The Roumanian’s musical talent is worthy 
of mention. Most of the men play violins 
and flutes, giving expression to their emo- 
tional dispositions. They sing in their sor- 
row and sing in their happiness. Music has 
a deep influence upon them, making them 
lose their self-control and capacity for rea- 
son. There is a well known custom of sing- 
ing funeral songs when a member of the 
family dies. This custom is inherited from 
the Romans and Dacians. The Roumanian 
peasants do not have any artistic training; 
their understanding is a native gift. Their 
actors are most talented, and they were never 
taught. 

The intellectual capacity of Roumanians 
is rather high. Although they lived under 
very unfortunate circumstances, they kept 
up their cultural development with the other 
free neighboring races. They have schools 
in every small village. All the cities have 
high schools and all kinds of professional 
handicraft schools. The capital of Transyl- 
vania, with only about 100,000 inhabitants, 
has a University which is a real scientific 
center ; it has also beautiful museums, music 
academy and highly developed opera. 

The state religion is Greek orthodox with 
national character, but there are also Greek 
Catholics. The minority groups are Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Unitarian, Jew, and 
other sects in small numbers. Religion is a 
leading factor in the life of the population: 
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everything they do is considered from a re- 
ligious point of view. Generosity is a native 
quality which, combined with their religious 
zeal, gives great interest in helping the poor 
and each other. It is considered a natural 
duty to welcome a homeless orphan and treat 
him as a member of the family. Roumania 
has about 15,000 war orphans, of which 
only 7,000 are cared for by agencies; the 
rest have been taken in by families. A great 
part of them have been legally adopted by 
their foster-parents, in order to give them 
inheritance rights. 

The moral concepts of Roumanians are 
tied to their religious belief. To be a 
criminal means not only to be immoral but 
to be an atheist. No criminal can return to 
his native place or to a community where 
his crime is known, because it is a terrible 
disgrace for a community to have such a 
member. The Roumanian race is one of the 
least criminal races in the world. The 
Roumanian immigrants of the United States 
had this winter their first disgrace of having 
had one criminal executed. No other similar 
case has been registered. Even this man had 
some of his moral feeling left because, after 
shooting his divorced wife for jealousy, he 
confessed and wanted his punishment, al- 
though he knew he could have escaped as 
there was no proof against him. All news- 
papers in Roumania mentioned this case and 
considered it a national disgrace. 

Divorce occurs very seldom among the 
rural class. It is not considered as a possi- 
bility in settling any household difficulties 
because of the children. A deserted wife is 
considered as a poor wife and housekeeper. 
The man has generally more liberty and in- 
dependence, but he is ready to sacrifice 
everything to build and maintain a home. 
An unmarried man is considered abnormal, 
good for nothing. A childless family will 
take their loneliness as God’s punishment. 
No unmarried peasant woman can be found. 
She would rather marry anybody than be 
the object of ridicule and disgrace to her 
family, because nobody wanted her. Rou- 


mania has the highest birth-rate among all 
the races. 

The health of Roumanians is one of the 
nurse’s and social worker’s difficulties in 
this country. The obstacles which they 
meet in trying to better their health condi- 


tions leave the general impression that in 
Roumania the health problem is totally 
neglected—far from the real fact. In pro- 
portion to the population, Roumania has 
many and well-kept hospitals offering good 
service to the public. The hospitals are state 
or municipal and give free consultations, 
treatment, and medicaments to the poor. The 
same medical care is given to the poor as to 
the rich; the difference is only in comfort. 
Special attention is given to the development 
of child and maternity clinics, because the 
basis of the Roumanian race is the family. 

The Roumanian immigrant’s health con- 
ditions are due to two important facts: first, 
all the immigrants are from among the 
peasants, as a laboring class hardly exists 
in Roumania. They are accustomed to living 
and working in the open air, in the fields, 
where they very often sleep also. The 
peasant does not sleep inside his house ex- 
cept in winter, but has his bed on a porch, 
from which he is able to keep watch over 
the whole household during the night. Their 
food is largely fresh vegetables, eggs, bread, 
milk; meat is a Sunday luxury. When these 
people emigrate to the United States, they 
are forced to work in factories, because be- 
ing poor they cannot afford to continue 
farming. This means a change from open 
air to crowded, unhealthful tenement con- 
ditions and from fresh food to canned or 
dried foods. Being farmers, they are un- 
skilled laborers, and work for low wages. 
They have many children, and live under 
very poor conditions trying to keep down 
expenses. The organism adjusted through 
generations to the healthful farm life, loses 
every condition of natural resistance, and 
in the hard struggle for life, many of them 
hecome tuberculous. Their children are im- 
proving because of adaptation to the en- 
vironment and because of improvement in 
financial conditions. 

The second cause of their poor health is 
that they neglect themselves when sick be- 
cause of their difficulty in speaking the 
English language. They would be glad to 
go to the dispensaries if they knew where 
and how to reach them. It is a very un- 
pleasant feeling not to be able to understand 
people and make yourself understood. They 
rather prefer to be sick, if it is not very 
acute, than to be sent from place to place, 
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seeking and not finding what they look for. 

Social welfare, in the sense of an organ- 
ized welfare program, hardly exists in Rou- 
mania except in child welfare, which is care- 
fully carried out with defective children, 
blind, mute, deaf, mentally defective, and 
beggars. The causes for delay in organizing 
systematic family welfare are various. Peri- 
odically reappearing wars killed every possi- 
bility of developing early attempts; there 
was not the necessary capital. The govern- 
ment succeeded fairly well in preventing the 
necessity for public poor relief through the 
pension and insurance system. In Rou- 
mania, all state officials, civil service men, 
priests, teachers, military officers, and rail- 
road employees have pensions. This means 
that the widow and children get as pension 
a certain per cent of the man’s salary after 
his death, or the employee himself, having 
reached the age of sixty years, receives regu- 
lar pension. The pension is calculated on 
the hasis of term of employment and salary 
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scale. The tobacco industry and some of the 
largest factories have also this pension 
system for all their employees. All the or- 
ganized unions and factories have to take 
out sickness and accident insurance for their 
workers. The family of the insured man 
has the right to medical attention and drugs 
from the insurance company. The insurance 
is paid by worker, employer, and state; it 
is controlled by the state and limited by 
special legislation. The pension system is 
based exclusively upon the retaining of a 
certain percentage of the salary by the state. 
Most unskilled workers would be a welfare 
problem, and nothing has yet been done to 
protect them. The peasant class is not in 
very much need of relief because they are 
generally conservative, staying in the same 
village for generations ; and they are usually 
related to half the villagers. Also they have 
more possibilities for easier jobs and easier 
living conditions. 


MEASURES HAVE WE FOR GROWTH 


IN PERSONALITY ?' 


SOPHIE HARDY 


District Secretary, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


ACH of us aims to understand our 

clients and to aid them in self-de- 

velopment. We know in a general 
way whether or not we are succeeding, just 
as, a few years ago, a teacher knew whether 
a child was keeping up with his grade or con- 
tinually falling behind. Today, the teacher 
can send the child who is failing to a psy- 
chologist who will determine, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, his innate mental equip- 
ment, giving the teacher a definite basis for 
correcting the educational maladjustment. 
But social work, while utilizing the measure- 
ments of the psychologist to understand the 
individual better, has not developed a tech- 
nique of its own for measuring the growth 
of personality; and this is not surprising 
when one considers that tests of all kinds are 
still in the experimental stage and that social 
work deals with all the complexities of per- 
sonality in social interactions. It cannot 


* Written for the 1926 Institute of Family Social 
Work. 


withdraw to the isolated quiet of the labora- 
tory to perform its tests. 

Before discussing how we might adapt 
the methods of existing measurements and 
tests to our broader, more inclusive problems 
or how we might work out entirely new 
methods, we must come to an understanding 
of what we mean by personality. 

From many definitions, I have chosen the 
one which appears to be the result of the 
best scientific thought on the subject and 
which seems also to be particularly valuable 
for clarifying the social worker’s point of 
view about personality and its growth. 
Watson? defines personality as “the sum of 
activities that can be discovered by actual 
observation of behavior over a long enough 
time to give reliable information. In other 
words, personality is but the end product of 
our habit systems.” Overstreet, in Influenc- 
ing Human Behavior expresses the same 
thought: “An individual is the more or less 


* Behaviorism, chap. 12. 
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unified system of his habits.” He goes on 
to explain that what these habits depend 
upon is a further question and due to dozens 
of conditions, a normal or abnormal func- 
tioning thyroid, shortness or tallness of 
stature, birth in a minister’s home or in a 
physician’s, and so on. 

We all begin life with certain physical and 
mental equipment. Our earliest responses 
are instinctive. The behaviorists tell us that 
there are only three instincts present at 
birth—anger, tending to preserve life, fear 
which aids in avoiding death, and love, 
which relates to perpetuating the species. 
Thomas, in The Unadjusted Girl, shows 
how, as the individual develops, these in- 
stincts are the forces which impel to action 
and how problems of personality can be 
studied through knowing which of these 
wishes, as he calls them, is dominant. The 
first of the wishes is called the desire for 
new experience, is emotionally related to 
anger, and implies motion, change, social 
irresponsibility. The second wish, desire 
for security, is related to the instinct of fear 
which avoids danger by flight, is cautious, 
conservative, and systematic. The third 
wish is for personal response and is related 
to the instinct of love. It seeks appreciation 
from and connection with other individuals. 
The fourth wish is for response on a wider 
scale, public recognition, and seeks for posi- 
tion in the social group. Thomas explains 
why one individual seeks security and the 
other desires new experiences as follows: 
“Whether given wishes tend to predom- 
inate in this or that person is dependent pri- 
marily on what is called temperament and 
apparently this is a chemical matter depend- 
ent on secretions of the glandular system.” 

This brings us to the physical conditions 
of an individual which are determining fac- 
tors in the habit systems he develops. We 
must take into account his stature, muscular 
tone, plasticity of the nervous system, 
organic functioning, and glandular activity. 
The existing knowledge of the latter, while 
still largely in the experimental stage, is 
enough to indicate that it plays an extremely 
important role and that much more of the 
organic basis of personality will be learned 
through studying it. 

Another determining factor is the innate 
mental equipment. This the psychologist 
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can determine quite accurately and he is able 
to tell us whether an individual is subnor- 
mal—idiot, imbecile or moron; abnormal— 
psychopathic, neurotic, insane; or normal. 
Finally there are the very important en- 
vironmental factors. 

As social workers we hold a _ position 
which peculiarly fits us to correlate these 
factors underlying an individual’s habit sys- 
tems. From the physician we learn the state 
of his organic and glandular functioning, 
and the psychologist and psychiatrist give us 
his native mental endowment and his mental 
health. By “actual observation of behavior 
over a long enough time to give reliable in- 
formation”? we can judge his dominant 
wishes, and through investigation and close 
contact we learn his environment, past and 
present. Still we may not feel capable of 
estimating his personality as a whole or of 
measuring its growth. 

The more one studies Watson’s definition 
however, the more possible it seems that a 
system of evaluation can be evolved. For, 
while personality may seem an intangible 
thing, we are more or less familiar with 
habits, their formation and growth and how 
to change them, and if we accept the idea of 
personality as the product of habit systems 
the mystery around it disappears. Of 
course we can never hope to study all an 
individual’s habit systems and for purposes 
ot evaluating any of them with a view to 
later re-testing them for growth we shall be 
determined in our choice by the particular 
problems which the individual presents. 
For example, some of the habit systems 
which we are apt to find most in need of 
development relate to health, recreation, 
work or accomplishment, budgeting and 
purchasing, and child training. 

Before discussing the possibility of work- 
ing out any sort of test for measuring 
growth in these or other habit systems let us 
look at some of the methods that have been 
evolved by psychologists for testing various 
traits of personality and attitudes. 

May and Hartshorn, in an article on 
“ Objective Methods of Measuring Charac- 
ter,” ! classify existing tests according to 
what they claim to measure. The first classi- 
fication includes ethical, moral, social, and 


* Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, March, 1925. 
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religious discrimination and judgment. The 
second group deals with character and per- 
sonality traits and includes measurements of 
aggressiveness, caution, conformity, honesty, 
originality, persistence, suggestibility, and 
unselfishness. The third group claims to 
measure interest, attitudes, and prejudices. 
The fourth group measures instincts and 
emotions, 

The technique employed in most of these 
tests is to use printed stimuli and to have 
the subject use pencil and paper in respond- 
ing. Very few are performance tests. 
There are several ways in which the subject 
is to react. For example, in some tests he is 
to arrange a series of words or phrases in 
order of their merit according to certain 
directions. In others he checks a statement 
as true, false, plus or minus, right or wrong, 
or answers a question. 

Allport, in a chapter in Social Psychology 
entitled ‘“‘ Measurement of Personality,” 
notes that in the sphere of tests for intelli- 
gence and special capacities much progress 
has been achieved, but because personality is 
far more complex and subtle, the stage of 
development in testing it is still crude and 
tentative. He indicates two general classes 
of tests for personality, one depending upon 
estimates given by associates of the indi- 
vidual, the other upon special methods of 
objective testing. The tests using estimates 
of associates are of two kinds, one in the 
form of systematic questionnaires while the 
other utilizes certain rating methods. In 
the questionnaires detailed facts are sought 
from which to draw conclusions, For 
example, Allport notes, among others, “ Is 
he talkative or taciturn? How punctual and 
thorough is he? How many times have you 
seen him angry’ For what causes? Upon 
what subjects is he touchy? Is his sex and 
family life normal and happy? Does he 
seek or shun society? What defects has he 
that he is willing to acknowledge? Does he 
blame others as a rule for his failures? Are 
his sports, recreational and aesthetic, or re- 
ligious interests a proper balance for his 
vocational pursuits? Does he adapt himself 
readily to the moral standard of society?” 

Here, it will be noted, are questions touch- 
ing on many habit systems including work, 
sex, recreation, truth, and social intercourse. 
Allport goes on to indicate that if the ques- 
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tions are suitably worded, a simple count of 
the yes and no replies may be rendered diag- 
nostic in value. 

Possibly some of us see no value in work- 
ing out any formal tests for measuring 
growth in personality or else we may believe 
that the difficulties are insurmountable. It 
is understood that we do not expect to pro- 
duce tests that will meet laboratory stand- 
ards. That is already the work of the psy- 
chologist who aims to isolate certain parts of 
personality for study and evaluation. Our 
aim, as social workers, is to adjust the indi- 
vidual more harmoniously to life and it 
seems entirely possible and desirable that we 
can evolve some tests to measure our success 
in bringing this about. 

It would seem inadvisable to try to 
work out tests which would necessitate our 
clients answering directly at any specified 
time in laboratory style. That is, it seems 
best to develop a method of the question- 
naire type in which the worker notes the 
answers entirely unknown to the client, the 
purpose of the test being to aid the worker 
to determine her client’s crucial habit sys- 
tems and her skill in improving them. Cer- 
tain habit systems would be chosen for 
evaluation at a given time and in order to 
measure growth we could adopt the simple 
expedient of repeating the same test at a 
later date. By stating the questions so that 
the yes responses would be the positive 
favorable ones a re-test would indicate 
growth if a larger number of yes responses 
were scored. It might be advisable with 
some clients to talk over the test with them 
as an incentive to changing their habits but 
it is not our place here to discuss this or any 
other methods of personality development. 

As already noted, each individual is a 
complex of dozens of habit systems and for 
building up any questionnaire tests we would 
have to begin by choosing those systems 
which are common to all or to most of our 
clients. For example, we could develop 
questionnaires on habits of health which 
underlie so many of our preblems ; habits of 
work as related particularly to problems of 
income, adjustment in industry, self-expres- 
sion, non-support ; habits of recreation bear- 
ing upon use of leisure time and _ social 
development; consumer habits including 
matters of budgeting, paying cash or buying 
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on credit, and so on; truth habits including 
insight into one’s own situation and ability 
to face facts; fabrication habits such as self- 
excusing, evasion of things as they are and 
placing oneself in a position of superiority. 

To have any real value, questionnaires 
would of course have to be worked out as a 
result of group thinking and revised again 
and again as usage pointed out ways of im- 
proving them. We would choose a few 
habit systems to begin with and our first task 
would be to determine what habits in each 
system are the most desirable. We would 
then arrange the questionnaire so that the 
yes responses would always be the favorable 
ones for purposes of scoring. There would 
not need to be any arbitrary length of time 
before re-testing because, let us emphasize 
again, the purpose of such questionnaires 
would not be to add another routine burden 
but would rather be a method of helping us 
to organize and clarify our knowledge of the 
personalities of our clients and aid us in 
measuring their social adjustments. Even 
after several questionnaires were worked out 
it would not be necessary or practical in all 
probability to measure every individual for 
growth in each habit system. We could 
select the one which appeared crucial in the 
problem at hand. 

The following questionnaire on the child 
training habits of a mother is intended only 
as a suggestion. It includes familiar ma- 
terial but grouping it in this way seems to 
be helpful. It is desirable to include atti- 
tudes in our questionnaire along with the 
habits to which they relate for they are 
themselves habits of mental response: 


Questionnaire for Child Training Habits 


(1) Does the mother send the children to bed at 
a regular time? 

(2) Does she see that they get up at a regular 
time ? 

(3) Does she see that they sleep with windows 
open? 

(4) Does she have them sleep with only one or 
two in a bed? 

(5) Does she see that the younger children have 
regular naps? 

(6) Does she serve meals at regular hours? 

(7) Does she have the children all seated at 
table ? 

(8) Does she plan the meals with any knowledge 
of relative food values? 

(9) Does she see that the children use tooth 
brushes at least once a day? 


(10) Does she see that they have baths at least 
once a week? 

(11) Does she consult either a private physician 
or a clinic doctor in case one of the children 
is ill? 

(12) Does she allow the children to enter a 
hospital when necessary? 

(13) Does she realize that illness is largely pre- 
ventable rather than a matter of chance? 
(14) Does she see the value of habit training in 

matters of hygiene? 

(15) Does she have faith in doctors? 

(16) Does she have faith in hospitals? 

(17) Does she believe there is any value in learn- 
ing about balanced diet? 

(18) Does she see that each child has a place for 
his clothes and personal belongings? 

(19) Does she give each child a regular task as 
part of the household duties? 

(20) Does she send the children regularly to 
school ? 

(21) Does she help with their homework or see 
that they have opportunity to do it? 

(22) Does she show an interest in their school 
life? 

(23) Does she value the school’s influence instead 
of just being glad to get rid of the children 
by sending them to it a few hours a day? 

(24) Does she take the children to parks or 
museums ? 

(25) Does she let them attend moving pictures 
only once a week? 

(26) Does she know who the children’s playmates 
are? 

(27) Does she make them welcome in the home? 

(28) Does she believe that recreation has an 
important place in a child’s development? 

(29) Does she send the children regularly to 
Sunday school or church? 


We are already more or less used to think- 
ing of child training in terms of habit sys- 
tems but let us see if this method could be 
helpfully applied to a more unfamiliar habit 
system. Let us consider the marital habits 
of a husband and father. The following are 
a few questions which suggest themselves: 


(1) Does he give a regular sum each week to 
his wife? 

(2) Does he work with her to organize a budget? 

(3) Does he feel that he has responsibility for 
the family beyond the financial one? 

(4) Does he take any responsibility in training 
the children? 

(5) Does he play with them and enter into their 
interests ? 

(6) Does he talk over his work in an effort to 
interest his wife in it? 

(7) Does he take pride in his wife’s accom- 
plishments ? 

(8) Does he encourage her to have outside in- 
terests rather than being jealous of them? 
(9) Does he remain at home in the evenings as 

a rule? 
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(10) Does he usually take his amusements in com- 
pany with his wife? 

(11) Does he include her in his plans for Sundays? 

(12) Is he helpful in occasionally lending his wife 
a hand with household duties ? 

(13) Is he considerate towards his wife in the 
sexual relation? 

(14) Does he share plans with his wife and con- 
sult her instead of being the one to decide 
the family policies? 


It seems entirely possible that some such 
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method of questionnaire tests based on habit 
systems can be evolved. They would help 
us to a clearer understanding of personality 
which would encourage us to develop the 
crucial habit systems of an individual where 
to change his personality as a whole would 
appear hopeless. They would also give us a 
simple but tangible method of measuring the 
result of our efforts. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


fey MUNITY = OrGANIZATION: Jesse F. 
Steiner. Century Co., 1925, 395 pp. 

The attempts to classify the various fields of 
social work usually rest either on a body of fact 
which is a common possession of the people who 
are engaged in different activities, or a common 
method or technique. In some of the smaller 
groupings in current use both can be found but 
this is not true of the broad classifications into 
which we generally divide social work as a whole. 
Moreover, as our technique develops and becomes 
standardized it tends to override the informational 
groupings. “Case work,” for example, is coming 
to be accepted as a more fundamental classification 
than “family” or “children’s” work. On the 
other hand “health work” is based on a common 
fund of fact and, while unsatisfactory, nevertheless 
serves fairly well a rule of thumb purpose. 

The activities included under the term “ com- 
munity organization” in the divisions of our 
social work conferences, in the catalogues of 
schools of social work, and in the departmental 
groupings of our councils of social agencies have 


had neither of these cementing factors. Some- 
times the partially substitute phrases “group 
work” or “character building” are used but, 


whatever the phrase, there are always a variety of 
social work projects to be found under some such 
headings as these for no other reason than that 
there is nowhere else to put them. So, when 
Professor Steiner says that the “term community 
organization is so loosely used to cover such a wide 
variety of types of community work that it may 
be regardec as a general term expressive of a 
modern tendency in social work rather than a 
technical term des¢riptive of a specific method of 
social organization,” he is premising a problem of 
definition with which social workers as well as the 
more academic students of community organization 
and of group psychology, are at present struggling. 

It is not his purpose in Community Organization, 
however, to make specific contribution to this 
problem of definition. Instead, he takes this 


“modern tendency in social work,” describes the 
specific movements and organizations which best 


illustrate it, and draws such general conclusion 
regarding what he ¢alls “the community move- 
ment” as his material seems to suggest. The 
“tendency ” on the part of social work, we infer, 
is in the direction of “co-ordination, co-operation, 
federation, promotion and survey.” The move- 
ments or organizations best illustrative of these 
tendencies are: (1) the early co-ordination of 
relief; (2) the social settlement; (3) the play- 
ground and recreation movement; (4) the school 
community center; (5) the country life move- 
ment; (6) the central council of social agencies 
and community chest movement; (7) the social 
survey; (8) the community church movement; 
(9) the American Red Cross; (10) the Cincinnati 
Social Unit; (11) the industrial welfare move- 
ment; (12) the public welfare movement; (13) 
the public health movement; (14) the co-ordina- 
tion of state and national agencies. 

Nine of these movements or activities are repre- 
sented by national associations and, of these nine, 
we recall that six hold conferences not only inde- 
pendent of each other but also independent of the 
National Conference of Social Work as to time, 
place, and subject matter. Such practical evidence 
of the present lack of common interest in “com- 
munity organization” may well lead one to ques- 
tion even the existence of “ community movement.” 
It certainly points to the need for a more com- 
plete understanding of group psychology and 
organization technique before a sound basis for 
common interest can be established. 

Yet all of these separate movements do repre- 
sent achievements in “ co-ordination, co-operation, 
federation, promotion, or survey.” Professor 
Steiner feels that, while “the community move- 
ment is to a large degree the outgrowth of the 
activities of social workers,” and “their attempts 
have been limited to the field of social welfare,” 
nevertheless “the adjustments made between the 
social service agencies of a community cause the 
mal-adjustments of other institutions to stand out 
in a striking manner.” And he further implies 
that the community organizer who does not accept 
as part of his problem the underlying factors in 
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economics, politics, and religion which give rise 
to those other mal-adjustments is merely trying, 
not to organize the community, but to put over on 
it his particular project, with such specialized bag 
of tricks as he may possess. 

The latest approach to this more fundamental 
problem is through the study of interest and func- 
tional groups, and Professor Steiner says that one 
of the chief contributions of the community move- 
ment “is this emphasis upon working through 
groups rather than through crowds.” And perhaps 
the greatest value in his whole survey of the 
movement as it now exists is the substantiation it 
gives Professor Gillin in his introduction, when he 
says that we next need a “flesh and blood case 
study of a community—of the clashing of interests 
and of diverse personalities and groups” in order 
to give us a clear picture of all the factors and 
forces which make a community what it is. Such 
a study, we believe, will of all the community 


“movements which Professor Steiner enumerates 


find its best material within the experience of 
those cities which have community chests or 
financial federations. For the chest, by the nature 
of its job, is forced at least to take into account 
more of the effective forces of the community 
than is any other group. Its financial campaign 
approximates at least a community campaign: the 
complexion of its agency membership makes it 
necessary to affiliate all or almost all the religious 
groups, together with many of the social, economic, 
political, and racial groups. It may not be at- 
tempting “to integrate these groups into the life 
of the community and thus minimize the danger 
that grows out of mal-adjustments of conflicting 
interests,” but more of the material out of which 
such an effort grows is to be found within its 
experience. Entirely apart from the strength or 
weakness of its contribution to the development of 
modern social service or the value or danger of its 
administrative and organization technique, it is the 
nearest approach to the organization of all the 
forces in an urban community that social work has 
yet made. BRADLEY BUELL 


OW Suatt Country Youtu Be SeErvep? 
A Study of the “ Rural” Work of Certain 
National Character-building Agencies: H. 
Paul Douglass, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
George H. Doran, New York, 1926, 253 pp. 
Students of country life; farm, town and sub- 
urban folk interested in organization for youth; 
all kinds of formal and volunteer agencies, attempt- 
ing to function for the good of the boys and girls 
of America, will welcome this report as timely, 
accurate, illuminating, challenging. 
Early in 1923 the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research authorized a “Study of Rural 


Religious Agencies,” and the field work was begun 
in July and finished the following February. In 
reporting this study in How Shall Country Youth 
be Served, the Director, H. Paul Douglass, pre- 
sents facts with their substantiating data, gathered 
in schedule form and elaborately tabulated; opin- 
ions, impressions, and attitudes with their inter- 
pretative application, gathered through conversa- 
tion and observation by the inquirers and embodied 
in their field notes ; questions, problems, and issues 
arising out of these, with their challenge to clear 
thinking and wise planning. 

Five national agencies, having as their main ob- 
ject the fostering of character-building processes, 
co-operated in the major study: Boy Scouts of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Inc., 
Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. Collateral studies were 
made of the work of Junior Extension Clubs of the 
United States and State Extension Service; Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ; International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education— 
all working in the areas covered. Work for boys 
and girls in rural districts constitutes the major 
field of but one agency, the Junior Extension 
Service. However, all the agencies exist primarily 
for the service of youth and their rural work is 
generally limited to minors. 

Two major motives are said to have actuated the 
study. The co-operating agencies welcomed it 
with the hope that results would enable them to do 
better work following their present “ working 
postulates.” The Institute conceived it as a bit of 
research to show the trend of work for rural boys 
and girls, to open up questions and suggest 
“methods of possible solution.” “ How is rural 
civilization to be treated when one attempts to im- 
prove it? What is the role of the indigenous 
agency already rooted in rural communities?” 
What of the church, school, family, city, and 
county ; what the relationship among all factors in 
the life of rural folk, whether these belong to the 
immediate neighborhood, the larger community, the 
state, or the nation? Such questions answered in 
the light of facts are well worth all the effort in- 
volved in such a study whether or not the working 
postulates of the national agencies engaged in 
fostering character-building processes are approved 
or challenged. 

The facts of the case are presented in Part I. 
Readers interested in speedily reaching the core of 
the findings will welcome the summary, the pointed 
questions, the statement of problems, difficulties, 
and issues at the end of each chapter. The ex- 
haustive statistical tables following each chapter 
will be a joy to professional and technical students 
eager to delve into the substantiating data. Dis- 
cussions and recommendations are presented in 
Part II, each subject closing with a welcome sum- 
mary. Appendices, seven in all, are placed at the 
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end and present further matters of importance for 
the student as well as the general reader. 

The need for strengthening and enlarging oppor- 
tunities for character-building processes among 
rural boys and girls is conceded as a demonstrated 
fact. No attempt is made to measure the extent of 
indigenous group organization permanently estab- 
lished in the life of rural communities but rather to 
summarize the actual work of certain agencies “as 
it has come to be in the hands of the smaller com- 
munities and their inhabitants.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the agencies 
are on the right track, that they bring to rural 
communities an inspiration and point of view far in 
excess of their cost in effort and finances. It is a 
fact that they have not succeeded in communities 
where the church and school have not. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the “ultimate social 
importance and justification” of the work as now 
carried on and the auspices and conditions under 
which it should be conducted in the future. There 
is need for a good understanding of the national 
agencies and local communities that together they 
may go forward in the long and varied process of 
developing human character. There is need for a 
partnership effort, local and national, for boys and 
girls of America. 

Sara A. Brown 
SytiaBus or SoctaL Work: Minnesota State 
Conference of Social Work, 1925. Edited 
by F. Stuart Chapin. 210 pp. 

A well rounded picture of social work in Minne- 
sota is presented hy this syllabus, the work of 
forty-five different workers of the state. While it 
is prepared primarily to spread information among 
volunteers throughout the state about the ideals 
and methods of the profession of social work, yet 
it is useful to social workers in other parts of the 
country. 

Professional training for the social worker is 
provided at the University of Minnesota in a four- 
year undergraduate training course with graduate 
work also. The demand for social workers in this 
state is so great, they say, that it is difficult to hold 
for graduate work a student who has had a four 
year’s course because some organization offers a 
job as soon as he graduates. Training in group 
work and social research is also offered by the 
University in cortjunction with local social agencies. 

This picture of social work includes the general 
background of each problem presented. The first 
chapter on charity and institutional work pictures 
the orphan asylum and thus the book suggests the 
child as the very center of all social effort. 

Throughout the chapter on work with individ- 
uals, normal home life is the goal. The parole 
work for women is an illustration of this. Minne- 


sota provides separate cottages in its State Re- 
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formatory for Women. With mental tests to help 
gage abilities, the parole officer has a foundation 
upon which to build. In discussing the care of the 
feeble-minded, Minnesota would include commit- 
ment to the guardianship of the Board of Control 
so that some extra-institutional supervision may be 
given those in need of it. 

Individualization is the accepted purpose of 
every private and state agency, as is illustrated in 
the care of the convalescent. For many who be- 
come “crippled in their wills,” occupational 
therapy is well under way in fourteen county 
tuberculosis sanitaria and other institutions. 

In the group work field, Minnesota is setting the 
recreational pace for the entire country, with four 
recreation departments in Minneapolis to provide 
swimming, golfing, winter sports—all on a munici- 
pal basis. On the Range, big recreational build- 
ings add to the unique program of the state. In the 
public schools, the place of physical education as a 
foundation of social behavior is clearly recognized. 
Thirty-two cities, towns, and villages conducted 
field meets in one year. Country wide play-days 
are common throughout the state. 

The dry, uninteresting subject of social research 
takes on color as the picture of its purpose and 
simple method is outlined in deciding where a new 
settlement should be located, with the house-to- 
house canvass and the intimate study of construc- 
tive and destructive agencies in the community. 

The state agencies have gone a long way in 
mutual understanding and desire for expert advice 
when the state departments of the Board of Con- 
trol have set up for the use of various state insti- 
tutions a central registration bureau. In discussing 
administration and promotion, the functions of the 
board and the executive are clearly suggested as 
centering around policies formulated by the board 
and administered by the executive—nice advice to 
volunteers ! 

The State of Minnesota holds an enviable posi- 
tion in the integration of all its work for social 
adjustment of human beings. The syllabus paints 
a picture that those from other states together with 
the volunteers in Minnesota may well study. 

Este VoorHEES JONES 
Ohio State University 
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